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Tl ME wa S.rhis early BP 


‘tanker’ (below) jolted along 

on solid tyres—carried its load 

in 2-gallon cans. The Short 

Biplane, in which, in Octo- 

5 ber 1909, Mr. Moore-Braba- 
zon (now Lord Brabazon) 
won the prize for the first 
circular mile to be flown in 
an aeroplane of all-British 
construction, faltered along 
at 45-50 m.p.h. 


TIME 1S. The world has 


raced ahead in these fifty 
years. Now, the giant BP 
‘Cornwall’ tanker (below) 
carries 3,500 gallons of fuel. 
And the famous Viscount 806 
has set a new standard in 
the smooth, swift, reliable 
inter-city travel of the 
middle twentieth century. 


BEFERSE 
BF FORMER 


HIS YEAR THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
Naam is exactly fifty years old. 
And what a fabulous, fascinating fifty 
years it’s been. 

Look at the pictures. See how the 
world’s raced ahead.“Raced ahead — on 
oil. If all this has happened in just fifty 
years what will the next fifty years bring ? 

Today, the world spins on oiled 
wheels. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row, who knows what fantastic progress 
will come ? 

But whatever happens, BP will be 
there. In front. As ever. 


THE 
BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


You'll find British steel 
in some shape or form 
everywhere in the world. 


The reason is simple: 


te I ia 


for British Steel men no 
order is too big, too 


unusual or too difficult. 


British lron & Steel Federation - Steel House - Tothill Street - London S.W.1 
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Distinctly; and if opinions about art vary—frequently 
Avant and violently !—there’s a firm body of approval for Ford’s 
styling leadership. Take the new Consul—the lower, 
G d 5 sleeker look, new gleaming body beauty, inspired new 
ar e e facia and trim styles—these exciting advances are 
universally admired ... and even more so since they’re 
presented without any increase in price! See the new Consul, 


and new Zephyr and Zodiac, at your Ford Dealer’s now. 
Price £545 plus £273.17.0 P.T. = £818.17.0 


new Consul from 80829 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM —BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Drive the magnificent new Passel Sapphire | 


A new experience in superlative motoring 
awaits you—a drive in the magnificent new 
“Star’ Sapphire. Enjoy all these 
advanced features : 

@ NEW 4 LITRE ENGINE 
@ DISC BRAKES 

@ POWERED a 


@ AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


@ NEW INTERIOR 


@ MANY OTHER NEW IDEAS 
phy. A DEMONSTRATIONS GLADLY ARRANGED 


r) 184/188 Gt. Portland St., London W1 
PASSJOYCE "ists 
LTD and 27 Peter St., Manchester 2 + Tel Deansgate 6157 


The Square * Bournemouth « Tel. Bournemouth 3562 
ENGLAND’S LARGEST ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY DISTRIBUTORS 
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The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM Q.C. 
APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, which is under the highest medical and scientific 
direction, is continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. The work is 
now to be still further increased in new laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Very heavy expenditure is 
involved, and help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


Photo by courtesy “Sunday Times” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New lines of 


research are starting; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 


Please send a gift to the Hon. 


Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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ELIZABETHAN 


The quality magazine for 
teenagers 


STORIES 


by their favourite authors 


ARTICLES 


that entertain and inform 


SPORT 


games and games players 


ALL 
ARE EXCITINGLY 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH 
IN THE 


ELIZABETHAN 


TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


At all Newsagents or 28s. (post 

free) from the Publishers, Periodical 

Publications Ltd., 2Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4 


WHAT IS THE MISSING ELEMENT... ? 


. « - in the coverage of the American 
scene—by both the American and Euro- 
pean regular press? What’s missing is 
the conservative viewpoint on American 
thought, politics, literature and the arts. 
But you will find it in National Review, 
America’s single journal of conservative 
opinion. 

In National Review you will read percep- 
tive criticism of American liberalism by 
the most literate anti socialists in the 
land: men like John Dos Passos, James 
Burnham, Whittaker Chambers, Wm. F. 
Buckley, Jr.. Russell Kirk, John 
Chamberlain, and others. 

Why not see for yourself? Write for a 
FREE sample copy today—simply fill 
out and mail coupon below. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 150, East 35th 
Street, New York, 16, N.Y. 

Please send a FREE sample copy of 
National Review to: 


CETTE EP ELELUEL EPPO EPEL Perr rrr rer rrereri rrr 
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Famous hands— 
Famous watches 


SMITH 


B-314 A.358 British craftsmanship. 15-19 English jewelled lever models with 
Lady’s 15 jewel 17 jewel, gold plated ‘Permalife’ unbreakable mainsprings from 6 gns. to £65, uncon- 
mt watch. £10.10.0. ditionally guaranteed. 5-7 jewel models from 52/6 to £5.17.6. 


SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION Sectric House, Waterloo Road, London, N.W.2 
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WHERE BETTER USED CARS COST NO MORE 


- 


Yes, indeed—if you’re going in for a used car, 
you'll do so much better at Henlys. And you know nN 
you’re in safe hands, because apart from Henlys 
nation-wide reputation extending over 40 years, 
you get these specific advantages—7 days’ trial, 

4 months’ guarantee, every car works-inspected before 
purchase and works-serviced before delivery. 
There are many, many fine cars of all makes awaiting 
your choice at any of Henlys 50 branches. 

So, with everything in your favour—complete reliability, 
price, selection, reputation and of course every 
facility for part-exchange and ease of payment— 

make your choice at Henlys, and go one better. Z 


DAVID LANGDON 
Famous Cartoonist 


Famous people in every sphere rely on Smiths Watches. All are 
shock resistant, anti-magnetic, and made in the finest tradition of 


From all leading Jewellers. Write now for illustrated brochure. 


Send, phone or call for current used 
car list, available at any Henlys branch. 
HENLY HOUSE, 385 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 (EUSton 4444) 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 (HYDe Park 9151) 
and 50 depots. Consult Phone Directory for nearest branch. 


ENGLAND'S LEADING MOTOR AGENTS 
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THE NATIONAL 
AND ENGLISH 


REVIEW 


Episodes of the Month 
MACWANDERER 


NLIKE many commentators, Left and 

Right, we can claim to have been 
reasonably consistent about the Prime 
Minister. During the Indian Summer of 
Churchill we always maintained that Mac- 
millan was fitter than Butler to inherit the 
leadership, should Eden’s ill-health prove a 
fatal handicap; and when it became evident 
that Eden was temperamentally unsuited to 
the position of leader, we stated again that 
Macmillan would be the best man for the 
job, if we could leave out of account his 
disastrous tenure of the Foreign Office. 
Then came Suez, which Macmillan and his 
fire-eating friends outside the Cabinet had 
done much to provoke. Any number of 
regimented votes of confidence will not 
serve to wash the stain of that disgracefui 
episode from Macmillan’s historical reputa- 
tion; but in the short term it has been the 
making of him. As we pointed out at the 
time in a signed article, he was picked to 
succeed Eden because he was thought to be 
the uncompromising Jingo, the white hope 
of the unbending Suez Groupers. But these 
gentry had sadly misjudged him: the mous- 
tache conceals the face of a sly, calculating 
intellectual—every bit as sly and calculating 
as his unsuccessful rival, R. A. Butler. Once 
installed in No. 10 Downing Street he lost 
no time in dismantling the Suez policy. He 
also began to dismantle the Cyprus policy 
with which he had been so closely—and 
disastrously—associated as Foreign Secre- 
tary. Lord Salisbury, who had thought the 
new Prime Minister would have the simple 
standards of conduct, and the respect for 
his betters, of an old retainer, left the 


Government in disgust when he found he 
was wrong; and his departure hardly caused 
a ripple, even in the House of Lords where 
his word had been law for so many years. 
The Suez Group went into liquidation, its 
members for the most part either emigrating 
or accepting junior office. Macmillan had 
grasped the essential fact in contemporary 
politics, that the man who controls the 
machine is irresistible, and that Members 
of Parliament are now part of the machine. 

In recent weeks Macmillan has been 
working hard as go-between in the Co!d 
War. We applaud his endeavours. He is a 
clever man, with considerable diplomatic 
talents when he chooses to exert them. 
Moreover he has shown himself to be cap- 
able of abandoning attitudes which his more 
gullible admirers had regarded as fixed and 
sacred, while he continues to make the sort 
of noises which are necessary to maintain 
their morale. A good example of this was 
his speech in the House of Commons at the 
end of the debate on the financial agree- 
ment with Egypt. A more scrupulous man 
would have found it impossible to speak as 
he did on this occasion, and a less infatuated 
audience would have either walked out on 
him or heard him in stony silence. As it 
was, Macmillan’s effrontery was just what 
Tory M.P.s needed. They cheered him as 
though he were a hero and laughed savagely 
when Gaitskell suggested that those respon- 
sible for Suez should be brought to trial. (It 
is curious, by the way, to note that The 
Times, that house journal of the Establish- 
ment, was roused to righteous indignation 
when some members of the teaching staff of 
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Reading University were found to have par- 
ticipated in a fairly harmless hoax at the 
expense of the Press: “Quis Custodiet?” 
was the title of a thundering leader. But 
there has been no sustained campaign by 
The Times against men who deceived 
Britain’s allies and Commonwealth partners, 
who lied to Parliament, and who have 
allowed the world to believe that they 
plotted an aggressive war without taking any 
action to clear their honour. We may indeed 
ask, Quis Custodiet?) 


Crisis in the Federation 

GAINST the background of Suez, only 

a fool would now accept Ministerial 
statements at their face-value. We must thus 
reserve judgment on the “massacre plot” 
stories which have been so freely offered in 
justification of repressive measures in Nyasa- 
land and the Rhodesias. But even if they 
were to be proved true, repression would not, 
in our view, be justified. When people are 
denied basic rights, and when they have no 
constitutional remedy for their grievances, 
the chances are that they will sooner or 
later resort to violence. And a determined 
nationalist, who finds himself at loggerheads 
with the exponents of white supremacy or 
British sovereignty, may plausibly argue that 
he is more likely to get what he wants by 
well-organized violence than by reasoned 
argument. 

We should be very sorry to see the Central 
African Federation break up, but it is 
obvious to us that it neither deserves to 
survive nor can, in fact; survive unless it 
develops quickly, like the West Indies, on 
democratic lines. (The same is true of 
British East Africa, and there are hopeful 
signs in Tanganyika and Uganda, though 
not, as yet, in Kenya.) 

On a later page we publish an article by 
J. S. Skinner, who has an economic stake in 
Nyasaland, but nevertheless feels it is mad- 
ness to try to stem the nationalist tide. His 
argument, which we wholeheartedly en- 
dorse, is that the only hope for European 
economic interests in Africa lies in the rapid 
transfer of political power; and he makes 
mincemeat of the familiar casuistry that 
Africans are not yet “ready” for the vote. 

The British Government has a clear duty 
to protect the people of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia against a regime which 
may be opposed to Apartheid in theory, but 
is manifestly all out to preserve white 
domination for the indefinite future. Sir 
Roy Welensky may talk of doing a “Boston 
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Tea Party” if he is not supported from 
Whitehall, but this is largely bluff. Neither 
economically nor politically would his 
Government long be viable if it were left 
in isolation. Even the Union of South 
Africa, which is itself nearing the day of 
reckoning, would be a doubtful prop, as the 
Afrikaner Nationalists have enough to deal 
with at home and wou!d not welcome the 
addition of a British community—even 
though its racialism, vis-a-vis Africans, was 
all that could be desired. 


Trouble in Luxemburg 


HE slowing down of business activity 

in Europe has brought a great deal of 
trouble to the old-world town of Luxem- 
burg. The reason for this is not very hard 
to find. When a boom is going on the task 
of a supra-national body like the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community is a pleasant one. Then the big 
problem is to produce more and every 
government is glad of help from the Luxem- 
burg experts in doing it. But when the 
problem is how to get rid of unwanted 
stocks, supra-national exhortations to do 
what is best for the Community, instead of 
what is best for the national governments or 
firms, are far from welcome. The result, as 
can be seen at the moment, is a growing 
discontent with the High Authority, and a 
decline in its influence. In coal, Germany 
has put a tariff on American imports and 
cut down the duty-free quota of British coal. 
The Belgians, whose mines have been 
subsidized by the High Authority, do not at 
all relish cutting production and closing 
down mines. The French have refused to 
cut down production. In steel, the devalua- 
tion of the franc has made French steel 
prices the lowest in the Community. This 
has produced the very odd spectacle of the 
High Authority, which was set up to create 
a Common Market for steel, imposing a 
4% tax on French steel exports. As if its 
marketing problems were not enough Herr 
Krupp recently went very near to defying 
the High Authority’s rules against cartels 
by acquiring big new coal and steel interests. 
The answer from Luxemburg was to 
approve the deal, adding a petulant state- 
ment that Herr Krupp must inform the High 
Authority of his plans for future investment. 
The fact that the term of office of its present 
members is due to expire may explain some 
of the recent ineptitudes of the High 
Authority; but it does nothing to strengthen 
confidence in supra-national bodies. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Europe Gets Euromania 


CROSS the Channel the opening of the 

European Common Market has 
touched off a new craze, Euromania. Every 
new company or venture of any kind is 
called “Eur” something or other. It all 
started with things like Euratom, Europort 
and Eurovision. As a name Euratom 
seemed a happy alternative to its full title, 
the European Atomic Energy Community. 
But the latest crop are not abbreviations of 
anything in particular. The biggest group 
are the unit trusts with portfolios stuffed 
with the shares of companies inside the six- 
nation European Economic Community. 
Among them are Eurunion, Eurit, Europa 
One, and Eurofund. The last is a bit out 
of place in this list, as it is an American 
investment trust launched on Wall Street. 


Another variation is Europa Valor, a Swiss 
concern which has some British shares along 
with its Common Market holdings. An 
entirely different proposition is Eurair, a 
project intended to give the airlines of the 
Six a tight hold over air traffic in and out 
of the Community territory. 

But for British industry these new 
developments are not just a names game. 
The moves now going on to fix up the 
Common Market as the preserve of the big 
firms will make the going very tough indeed 
for British firms. They will not need Euro- 
vision to see the effects of this form of Euro- 
mania very clearly indeed. 


Owing to pressure on space in this issue 
Dossier No. 12 (Aneurin Bevan) has been 
held over until next month. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FARM 
SUBSIDIES 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


IHESE are memorable times for British 
agriculture. First and perhaps most 
important this year sees the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the National Farmers’ Union, 
which is to be congratulated on achieving 
so much in what, even for a national insti- 
tion, cannot be regarded as a very long 
time. For the taxpayers the most notable 
event so far is the fall of £53.5 million in 
the cost of supporting the farmers during 
the financial year that has just ended. For 
the Government the important thing is that 
this cut has been agreed without rioting 
in the agricultural areas. In East Anglia 
thoughts of Wembley and the FA Cup have 
no doubt distracted attention away from 
bread and subsidies. For the housewife the 
appearance of the broiler in the deep 
freezes of the self-service stores has brought 
a good new buy which incidentally carries 
no subsidy. For the animals the past year 
has seen a renewed onslaught on rabbits 
(and Beatrix Potter), and the birth of the 
ten millionth calf by artificial insemination. 
With so much happening on the farming 
front this is perhaps a good time to ask a 
few questions about agricultural policy. 
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Where is British farming going these days? 
How much support does it get, and just 
who gets it? How does the treatment of 
the British farmer compare with that of 
his opposite numbers abroad? And how 
far is the attitude of the British public to 
farmers and the land based on sentiment 
and arti-craftiness? Do the 6 million 
listeners to “The Archers” indicate a con- 
suming interest in rural life or a mass 
desire to escape from Subtopia? 

Some of these questions cannot be 
answered with any precision. For others 
the published facts can be discussed. But 
either way it must be remembered that 
farming is not just another job, and the 
biggest mistake that anyone from a Mini- 
ster of Agriculture downwards can make 
is to look at it in “9 to 6” terms. With these 
qualifications in mind, the best starting 
point is to have a look at the present system 
of subsidies and see how it came about and 
how it works. At what point did a British 
government decide that the farmers of 
England—yeoman, gentlemen and week- 
enders alike—were worth between £250 
million and £300 million a year to the com- 
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Camera Press 


FARM HORSE AT WORK IN SUSSEX (BUT MOST 
BRITISH FARMS ARE HIGHLY MECHANIZED). 


munity? The answer is that the present 
policy was not the result of a single flash 
of insight. Like the crops that it sustains it 
has matured gradually. So far as there is 
any starting point, the end of the first 
World War is as good a place as any to 
begin. 

When the Agriculture Act of 1920 was 
passed the price of wheat was about £20 
a ton and agriculture was more prosperous 
than it had been for fifty years. But in a 
matter of months the price of wheat fell to 
£10 and the average wage of farm labourers 
from 45/- a week to 32/-. The Coalition 
Government thereupon decided that policies 
of tariff protection and subsidies were both 
equally abhorrent. So the Agriculture Act 
of 1920 which had proposed giving 
guaranteed prices for wheat and oats for 
four years ahead, was withdrawn before it 
came into force. All controls on cultivation 
were stopped, and the Agricultural Wages 
Board was abolished. 

To be plunged over their shoe-tops into 
laissez-faire was, not surprisingly, more 
than the farmers could stand. Complaints 
about the perfidy of all governments took 
the place of adverse comments on the 
weather in rural conversation. Many farms 
were put down to grass and the number of 
farm workers was drastically reduced. 


One of the few friends the farmers had 
at this time was Lloyd George, who had 
ideas of a £500 million scheme for the 
immediate rehabilitation of agriculture. But 
neither this nor the more modest proposal 
of a subsidy of £1 for each arable acre sur- 
vived the defeat of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. After that nothing very much was 
done for agriculture, apart from Mr. 
Baldwin’s bold stand for the broccoli 
growers, until the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts of 1931 and 1933, and the Ottawa 
Agreement Act of 1932. These measures 
gave British agriculture some encourage- 
ment and cut down on imports of foodstuffs 
by quantitative restrictions. This policy, 
although an improvement from the 
farmer’s point of view, did not greatly 
benefit the consumers, who, mistakenly as it 
seemed, believed in the benefits of cheap 
food. The restriction on the imports of 
bacon, for example, raised prices on the 
British market to about 50 per cent above 
the free market price in Denmark. It would 
have been easy enough to limit imports by 
a tariff. But even a moderate duty was ruled 
out on the ground that the Government had 
given the electorate a.pledge not to tax 
meat. The fact that import quotas raised 
prices much higher than tariffs would have 
done didn’t matter, as it fell outside the 
scope of Government promises. No doubt 
the bacon eaters of the day, as they paid 
their higher prices, were fortified in the 
knowledge that although it kept them poor 
their Government was undoubtedly honest. 


However by 1939 agriculture, if not 
flourishing, was in better heart than it had 
been for a decade or more. The proportion 
of the total food supply produced at home 
had risen to about 44 per cent compared 
with only 37 per cent in 1924-27, These 
changes were relatively small, however, 
when compared with wartime and post-war 
increases in agricultural production. 
During the war farmers were set production 
targets in milk, corn, potatoes and other 
products according to Government 
estimates of what was needed to feed the 
nation. Prices only mattered as the means 
of producing a particular increase. The 
need to worry about selling the crop or the 
price it would fetch both disappeared. All 
the farmer had to bother about was to 
carry out the orders of the War Agricultural 
Committee, acting as the Government’s 
agents. In a siege economy both farmers and 
bureaucrats come into their own. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT FARM SUBSIDIES 


The next landmark in the development 
of agricultural policy is the Agriculture Act 
of 1947. This time there was to be no “great 
betrayal” of the farmers as there had been 
after World War I. The reasons for this lay 
as much in the very different economic 
conditions prevailing, as in any desire by 
the Labour Government to do right by the 
farmers. The existence of a world-wide food 
shortage, together with the weakness of 
sterling and the need to husband our scarce 
reserves of gold and dollars, all combined 
to make a continuation of physical controls 
—bulk buying, food rationing and strict im- 
port programmes —a part of the natural 
order of things. The idea that food produc- 
tion must be increased regardless of cost 
was one that gained ready acceptance. The 
Agriculture Act set a target of 50 per cent. 
increase in net output on pre-war produc- 
tion. The biggest increases were in milk, 
pigs and eggs. Beef, mutton and lamb did 
not increase so rapidly nor did the area 
under cultivation. 

The method followed by the 1947 Agri- 
culture Act was that of guaranteed prices 
plus Government purchase of what was 
produced. Production grants were given for 
certain commodities. In fact the Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for disposing 


' of the whole output of the farming industry. 


In a rationed economy this was not such a 
formidable undertaking as it sounds. It 
could mean no more than choosing the right 
moment to raise the weekly meat ration 
from say Is 2d to Is 6d. 

The 1947 Act covers a wide range of 
products including fat cattle, fat sheep and 
lambs, fat pigs, liquid cows’ milk, hen and 
duck eggs in shell, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
potatoes, sugar beet and fleece wool. Since 
the passing of the Act prices for these 
products have been determined at the 
annual February Price Review. 

The object of the system is to support 
agricultural prices, leaving buying and sell- 
ing to the ordinary channels of trade. The 
usual form of guarantee is for the Govern- 
ment to pay farmers the difference between 
the average market price and _ the 
guaranteed price. Deficiency payments of 
this kind apply to fatstock, cereals, milk 
and, in Northern Ireland only, flax. Some 
68 per cent of gross agricultural revenue 
was in the form of deficiency payments in 
1956-57. 

Under the Agriculture Act of 1957 the 
operation of the February Price Review 
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was altered to give greater stability to the 
industry. The problem with an Annual 
Review is that it may introduce changes too 
quickly in an industry based on letting 
nature take its course. The effect of the new 
regulations was that each year’s price award 
for crops would not be less than 96 per cent 
of the previous year. For livestock in any 
period of reduction the total drop in the 
guaranteed price over any three year 
period would not exceed 9 per cent. By way 
of return for these concessions the changes 
in prices made in the Annual Review now 
apply to that particular year’s harvest, and 
not to the next year as they did under the 
original scheme. The 1957 Act also provides 
for Special Reviews to be held whenever 
conditions are exceptional enough to justify 
them. 

Other forms of price support are used 
for wool, sugar beet, hops, eggs and pota- 
toes. All have some sort of market 
organization based on a marketing board or 
similar set-up. Wool producers have to sell 
their fleeces to the Wool Marketing Board 
at prices announced in advance by the 
Board. The British Sugar Beet Corporation 
buys the whole of the crop produced from 
a contract acreage at a price fixed at the 
Annual Review. Hops come under the care 
of the Hops Marketing Board. 

Eggs, whether produced by hens or 
ducks, are guaranteed an annual average 
price administered by the Egg Marketing 
Board. Prices are reviewed each week and 
varied, so far as hen eggs are concerned, 
according to the state of the market. The 
policy has been to maintain a fairly steady 
rate of subsidy throughout the year. 
Licenced egg packers are required to buy 
all eggs offered to them at current support 
prices, grade them and stamp them. A small 
lion stamped on an egg apparently means 
no more than that it was in good condition 
when it passed through a packing station 
equipped to grade and candle eggs and 
stamp small lions on them. 

Potatoes receive support in the form of a 
minimum delivery price which varies 
according to the part of the country in 
which they are grown. 

Apart from the various forms of support 
price, farmers receive a number of other 
subsidies. Some of these go to particular 
regions, notably the special Exchequer 
grants for agriculture in Northern Ireland 
and the Scottish Islands. Others go to par- 
ticular types of farm. The chief of these are 
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the hill sheep farms, to which a subsidy is 
paid on the basis of the number of ewes in 
a flock. This particular subsidy is 
reviewed each year and was not granted at 
all in 1957. Hill farmers breeding cattle are 
eligible for subsidies and payments for 
improvement schemes. 

‘Other subsidies are aimed at increasing 
the level of production and reducing costs. 
These include fertilizer subsidies, lime sub- 
sidies, marginal production schemes, 
ploughing grants, grants payable on the 
construction of silos, drainage grants, and 
payments towards the cost of laying on a 
water supply. On top of this there are avail- 
able as the circumstances may demand 
long-term and_ short-term credits. The 
former are mainly handed out by the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation, but small- 
holders can get a loan direct from the 
Government under Section 54 of the Agri- 
cultural Act. 

But price support, subsidies and loans are 
by no means the whole of the story. The 
farmer enjoys during life the benefit of not 
paying rates on his farm buildings and land. 
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As old age comes on him, he has the con- 
solation of knowing that his heirs will be 
entitled to a rebate of 45 per cent of the 
normal tax rates on the death duties paid 
on his estate. The farm worker who wants 
to set up for himself can ask for the tenancy 
of a smallholding (up to 50 acres) which 
will be let to him by the County Council. 
The Government comes into this picture, 
as the Exchequer has to make contributions 
of up to 75 per cent of any losses the coun- 
cils incur in providing smallholdings. 

The support that has been given to the 
farmers of England, and the rest of the 
British Isles, compares favourably with the 
treatment of peasants, cultivators and land- 
holders across the Channel. In most 
European countries the usual method of 
maintaining the price of home-grown pro- 
ducts is to limit imports by tariffs or quotas. 
In addition there are devices such as the 
French wheat monopoly under which the 
whole crop is sold at a pre-arranged price 
to a single buying agency. French wheat 
also enjoys export subsidies. Other special 
policies carried out by European countries 
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aim at raising living standards of agricul- 
tural workers, increasing agricultural effi- 
ciency, consolidation of small and scattered 
holdings, organization of marketing boards, 
and reduced freight charges on the State 
railways. 

A report published by the O.E.E.C. in 
July, 1957, Agricultural Policies in Europe 
and North America gives some interesting 
comparisons of the amounts spent under 
various heads. Only in the United States 
and Sweden does a bigger percentage of 
Government spending on agriculture go 
into price support schemes. Denmark has 
no producer’s subsidies at all, but spends its 
money on research, land improvement, and 
pest control. France, in addition to using 
tariffs and quotas, devotes 42 per cent of its 
agricultural budget to price supports, 
especially for cereals, sugar beet, meat, 
butter, cheese and wines. Large sums for 
land improvement are spent by some of 
the Continental governments and _ by 
Canada and the U.S.A. The 3 per cent that 
the U.K. assigns to this item is, of course, 
a percentage of a bigger total sum than is 
allotted to farming in many other countries. 

In the United States where 69 per cent of 
expenditure goes into price support schemes, 
agricultural policy has now reached the 
stage of a national crisis. The odd position 
has been reached where the only thing that 
could give the Secretary for Agriculture 
any hope of a solution to the farm surplus 
problem would be news of a complete 
failure of all crops throughout the United 
States. On some of the big American com- 
pany farms striking a balance between 
income from growing crops and payments 
for not growing them receives more atten- 
tion than the business of cultivation itself. 

The question is often asked, what would 
happen to British agriculture if the subsi- 
dies were suddenly removed? It may 
perhaps be as well to state quickly that this 
couldn’t be done without repealing the 1957 
Agriculture Act, which, as has been 
explained, has a number of _ built-in 
stabilizers to prevent sudden large changes 
in the scales of subsidy. But, to be fancy- 
free for a moment, what would happen if 
subsidies were stopped. Would the Fens 
return to their watery state, as in the days 
of Hereward the Wake? Would the cattle 
disappear from the Cheshire Plain in the 
direction of the Sands of Dee? Would 
weed-covered fields be worked only by 
poachers turned game wardens? 
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The answer is that removing different sub- 
sidies would affect quite different kinds of 
farmers. A free price for wheat wou!d upset 
the big farms, one for milk, bacon and eggs 
would ruin many small and medium men. 
Size of holding would be the main key to 
survival. The farming establishment is 
roughly as follows.* Some 320,000 farms 
out of 520,000 holdings produce about 96 
per cent of all agricultural produce. Of 
these some 120,000 have ho!dings of from 
5-45 acres, a further 100,000 farm from 45- 
100 acres and the remainder have 100 acres 
or more. So far as income goes the first 
group averaged about £500 a year in 1957- 
58. This means that these people who 
thought of themselves as farmers were 
earning less than a shorthand typist of 18, 
a railway porter and many _ unskilled 
labourers. But of course they had the fresh 
air, the contact with nature, and the 
absence of madding crowds as compensa- 
tion. The second group, the 45 to 100 acre 
men had an average income of £750. Better 
than the national average wage, better than 
many school teachers, but still hardly 
affluence and not much spare time for 
reading the Shropshire Lad. It is in the 100 
acre and over men that we see the full 
flowering of the system. The members of 
this group had average incomes from farm- 
ing of £2,000 a year. Many of course had 
income from other sources as well. Outside 
these three groups there are the holders 
of some 200,000 plots of from 1-15 acres. 
For the most part these people are spare- 
time cultivators — village grocers, farm 
labourers, blacksmiths, miners, postmen, 
farmers who have retired, and a variety of 
other types who just like having a bit of 
land to work. Their average income from 
this sources is about £125 a year. 

So much for the size of holdings, and 
the incomes they provide. How are these 
affected by subsidies? The first point to be 
stressed is that the subsidies give most help 
to the biggest farmers and do least for the 
little men. This is perfectly understandable. 
If a subsidy is handed out on the basis of 
quantity produced then clearly the man 
who grows most gets most. The idea that 
the subsidies mainly serve to keep the small 
man going is a fallacy. 


* IT am indebted to Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, 
C.B., C.M.G., for permission to quote 
these figures from his Clive Behrens Lec- 
tures given at the University of Leeds, 
October, 1958. 
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This is roughly what happens. The 
100,000 farmers with 100 acres or more 
receive about 60 per cent of the subsidies, 
that is £144 million out of £240 million in 
1957. But of course they don’t keep all this, 
about £24 million was paid back in income 
tax and surtax. All told some 10,000 
farmers are surtax payers and are likely to 
be paying back in taxation about a third 
to a half of the money they get from sub- 
sidies. 

But it is of course misleading to imagine 
that when it comes to farming that bigness 
is all. A thousand acres of Welsh mountain- 
side will only support a few sheep. A hun- 
dred acres of Fenland on the other hand 
may support a Bentley. There are cases of 
large farmers going bankrupt. But they are 
very much rarer than those of small and 
medium men. 

The effect of the 1947 Act has been to 
change the profitability of different kinds of 
farm. Wheat and barley growing seems to 
have been particularly favoured, and there 
are those who believe that a disproportionate 
part of the farm subsidies have found their 
way into East Anglia. Stock rearers in 
Wales and Scotland on the other hand have 
had production grants but no direct subsi- 
dies. Again it is probably true to say that 
the guaranteed prices of milk, pigs and eggs 
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have been fixed above the level needed to 
meet national requirements. In fixing the 
level of the subsidy on milk, eggs and pigs 
the idea seems to have been to help the 
small farmer. But when every egg attracts 
a subsidy, whether it comes from an 
unfortunate hen in a rich man’s battery or 
a hen living a less productive but more 
natural life in a poor man’s farmyard, good 
intentions alone don’t bring the desired 
practical results. And the problem of avoid- 
ing the creation of a land flowing with milk 
and money has also to be solved. 

On the other hand the introduction of a 
means test as a condition of receiving a 
subsidy would be very difficult to arrange 
and very unpopular in practice. If only 
those who could not make a living by their 
unaided efforts received subsidies, ihe risk 
of placing a premium on inefficiency would 
be very great. The picture of a countryside 
peopled by Walter Gabriels able to follow 
their care-free and sometimes eccentric 
course of life, because of the doles handed 
to them by the Government, is not a very 
reassuring one. 

The need to maintain the yeomen of 
England and their opposite numbers in 
Scotland, Wales and Ulster is often put for- 
ward as one of the objectives of agricultural 
policy. Agriculture is seen as a way of life 
which it is necessary to preserve for the 
well-being of the nation. If opportunities 
for communing with nature are considered 
a vital national asset the fact must be faced 
that they have to be paid for. The truth of 
the matter is that no policy of subsidies 
or grants can make it pay to run farms that 
are too small, too remote or too infertile. 

What the present system does is to subsi- 
dise the strong. About one-third of British 
farms are as efficient as any in the world 
and need consistent policy on imports rather 
than price supports. The real problem is 
the small men, the 46 per cent of the farmers 
in England and Wales who employ no out- 
side help of any kind. Most of these farms 
are chronically short of capital. They need 
new buildings, the land needs draining and 
fertilizing, the tiny fields want throwing 
together so that they are big enough to 
work efficiently. And of course the brutal 
fact must be faced that many of these small 
farmers are as much of an anachronism 
today as hand-loom weavers or coachmen. 
The problem of helping agriculture is in 
fact on two levels. In the first place the 


country is putting very large sums of its 
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money on the farmers. The National 
Income and Expenditure Blue Book for 
1958, shows that of a bill for subsidies of all 
kinds of £382 million in 1957, housing 
accounted for £80 million, transport for £7 
million and other industry and trade £1 
million. The remaining £294 million went 
on agriculture and food. This year the 
account for agricultural support is expected 
to be down by about £53.5 million, largely 
because higher prices have cut the contribu- 
tion needed from the Exchequer. Even so 
the agricultural bill which the taxpayer has 
to foot is not far short of the revenue from 
taxes on beer, is half as much again as the 
total amount raised from death duties, and 
about equal to the return from profits tax. 
The second aspect of the problem is that 
up to the last two years much of the money 
has been spent on the wrong people. The 
Small Farmer Scheme, which is about to 
come into operation, is intended to give 
small farmers about £50 million of 
additional capital. This will be handed out 
in grants of around £700 a farm to those 
eligible. (The qualification is that a farm 
holding must be more than 20 acres.) The 
Farm Improvement Scheme, which was a 
part of the 1957 Agriculture Act, will in- 
volve the Government in paying out another 
£50 million over a period of ten years. 
These grants amount to one-third of the 
cost of carrying out improvements, so that, 
provided the farmers can raise two-thirds, 
£150 million should be spent altogether. 
This is a step in the right direction, but 
only a first step. In addition, the total 
amount of subsidies must be cut down. The 
biggest farmers will pay less surtax as a 
result, but they won’t go out of business. 
Secondly, at the lower end of the scale, 
small and medium farms must be made 
more efficient. The two measures described 
go part of the way to finding a solution. 
The need for increased efficiency has been 
frequently stressed by Lord Netherthorpe 
(formerly Sir James Turner), President of 
the National Farmers’ Union. Many of 
the bigger farmers have achieved highly 
satisfactory increases in output. But the 
problem of the marginal small farmers 
below the subsidy level remains. There the 
problem really comes down to this, that by 
removing subsidies from milk, pigs and 
eggs, the Government could solve the prob- 
lem of the marginal farmers once and for 
all by making some 100,000 of them find 
some other means of making a living. And 
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no Government could afford to do this. 

Both the Labour and Conservative Parties 
alike need the support of the farmers in 
different parts of the country. The problem 
of the agricultural vote is one that has never 
been worked over by the psephologists. It 
has its mysteries, notably that in spite of 
the Labour Government’s 1947 Agriculture 
Act the rural voters wavered in 1950 and 
went Conservative in 1951. Part of this is 
explained by the fact that, in some areas, 
farmers and farm workers tend to vote the 
same way. The exceptions to this rule are 
those places where the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers has active branches. 
But so far the Union has probably less than 
one in four workers in its ranks. The other 
reason why the farmers were not converted 
to Socialism by the 1947 Act is that subse- 
quent Conservative Governments have fol- 
lowed broadly the same policies. 


But if the short cut to a solution of the 
agricultural dilemma is politically impos- 
sible, what is the next shortest way home? 
The answer would seem to require action 
on several fronts. The total of subsidies 
should be cut, putting price guarantees on 
a floor rather than a ceiling basis. At least 
£100 million could be scaled off the present 
sum over the next two or three years. Some 
of this saving could be used in direct grants 
to small farmers for new houses, for re- 
designing farm buildings and amalgamation 
of holdings. This would have to be carried 
out with a view to creating more economic 
units. Farmers’ co-operative organizations 
might have a part to play here. 

The shift of emphasis towards the small 
farmer which has been seen in Government 
policy in the last two years is a move in 
the right direction. It is a start at least in 
putting the farmers into different pens 
according to the treatment they need. To 
succeed, the object of policy must be to 
turn the big farmers loose and let them get 
on without State aid. The occupants of the 
small and medium pens will require a great 
deal of attention, much of it involving 
detailed and difficult administration. The 
big mistake to be avoided is to regard large- 
scale agricultural subsidies as an inevitable 
part of national expenditure. In this day 
and age, spending money at home in pro- 
ducing milk we can’t use, while complain- 
ing that there is not enough left to help the 
under-developed countries of the Common- 
wealth, is a form of folly that can have 
only one end. RICHARD BAILEY. 


COLONIAL POLICY 
The Bankruptcy of Gradualism 


By J. S. SKINNER 


WROTE this essay in a somewhat 

longer form on the boat returning to 
England in January. I wrote it mainly in 
order to try and put my own thoughts about 
Nyasaland into some sort of order and to 
evolve for myself what I thought would be 
a consistent policy for ensuring a peaceful 
and prosperous future for the country. This 
was not merely an academic aim, but one 
of personal interest to myself. 

I went out to Nyasaland in January 1956, 
to work for a trading company, shortly after 
I had come down from Oxford where I had 
taken a degree in Modern Greats. I spent 
the first eighteen months running small 
African stores in the villages. In July 1957, 
I left the company and took over a private 
house with a small freehold estate on the 
slopes of the beautiful Mlanje Mountain, 
the scene of van der Post’s Venture to the 
Interior. After making considerable altera- 
tions my wife and I opened it as the first 
hotel in that part of Nyasaland. Since the 
hotel was open to all races we met with only 
qualified success; nevertheless it seemed 
clear that it was an economic proposition 
and that in time it could be extremely 
successful. Having invested a large pro- 
portion of my own money in the place I 
became increasingly concerned with the 
political prospects of the country and more 
and more discouraged by what seemed to 
me to be the foolishly arrogant attitude of 
the handful of Europeans who work in 
Nyasaland. With the return of Dr. Banda 
my concern over the seemingly inevitable 
clash between Congress and the settlers 
encouraged me to write a number of articles 
for the Central African Examiner and 
Contact. I found that my views on how to 
ensure a peaceful future for Nyasaland 
were diametrically opposed to those of other 
settlers in the country, who dismissed them 
as the half-baked opinions of a Communist 
intellectual. Coming as I do, from a back- 
ground commonly considered to be ultra- 
conservative (Eton and New College, 
Oxford) I found this attitude surprising, and 
I thus felt it necessary to work out carefully 
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a logical argument to show that my views 
on colonial policy were justified on rational 
rather than emotional or doctrinaire 
grounds. This is what I have attempted to 
do. The present violence in Nyasaland is 
the direct result of the standard settler 
attitude. I hope that it is still not too late 
for those who regret the shooting to turn 
towards a different and more enlightened 
policy. 


LTHOUGH the analysis and sugges- 
tions contained in this article refer 
primarily to Nyasaland, they also refer 
more generally to the whole field of colonial 
policy. Conditions vary considerably from 
territory to territory but the factors that are 
at the root of the colonial problem remain 
very much the same. Thus in the three 
East African territories “and in the Central 
African Federation the conflict between the 
ruling white minority and the increasingly 
nationalistic subject mass of black people is 
the main political issue. 

In Nyasaland this situation is relatively 
clearly defined: 23 million indigenous 
Africans, of whom 99 per cent are extremely 
ignorant, primitive and poor, are led by a 
few semi-educated nationalist politicians to 
express a fervent desire to rid themselves 
of the ruling oligarchy of Europeans in 
order that they may enjoy what they believe 


to be the pleasurable and _ beneficent 
privilege of self-government. This oligarchy 
consists of the representatives of the 


Colonial Office in London plus a handful of 
European settlers engaged in commerce and 
agriculture, amounting to 8,000 in all. 
Although the Colonial Office is responsible 
for all major policy decisions, white settlers 
wield a disproportionate influence as a 
pressure group, whose interests and safety 
have to be protected; they support what is 
thought to be the present policy of the 
Colonial Office because they believe it to be 
in their interest, and they are very anxious 
to prevent any weakening on the part of 
the Government towards the African 
nationalists, because they believe that this 
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would be fatal to their interests. 

The policy of the British Government is 
extremely hazy, but one thing is clear; there 
can be no question of handing over full 
powers to the Africans for many years. How 
many years nobody seems to know, but 
most officials look deeply pained if anything 
less than ten years is suggested, and many 
settlers believe 100 years to be a sensible 
minimum. The settlers consider that such a 
delay is necessary because they are unwill- 
ing to sacrifice their racial dominance and 
because they look upon an African Govern- 
ment as a threat to their economic security. 

The reasons given by the Government to 
justify the necessity of delay are more 
respectable, and are based on the traditional 
liberal doctrine of moral responsibility en- 
tailed upon imperial powers, and on the 
democratic ideal of individual rights. The 
most important and significant point in 
British policy is the recognition that 
eventually every country will be independ- 
ent. The argument thus appears to be one 
of time and method, rather than of principle. 
It is freely admitted by the Government 
that ultimately Nyasaland will be ruled by 
a black majority. (This is not the case in 
Southern Rhodesia where the aim _ is 
“partnership’—a paradoxical ideal, for if 
the government is ever truly democratic the 
European would be outvoted by the 
African, if undemocratic then it is hardly a 
partnership). 

In the first place the Government main- 
tains that the nationalist leaders, in 
Nyasaland at any rate, do not represent the 
people; so there is no truly popular national- 
ist movement. Secondly it would be 
shirking responsibility to hand over the 
mass of the people to the tender mercies 
of their unscrupulous compatriots. Thirdly, 
they believe that given a certain number of 
years they will be able to train a responsible 
indigenous civil service to whom it will be 
possible to hand over power with an easy 
conscience, in the belief that government 
will continue to be based on a regard for 
the rights of every individual and a concern 
for the advancement of his material welfare. 
Fourthly, too hasty a capitulation to the 
demands of the nationalists might endanger 
the economic and strategic interests of the 
British Government, Finally, the “loss” of 
yet another colony would be a highly un- 
popular move in reactionary conservative 
circles in Parliament, and might well prove 
unfavourable to the party concerned at the 
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next Election. 

The question to be answered, then, is how 
valid are the arguments listed above, and do 
they really justify the maintenance of British 
political supremacy in Nyasaland and other 
African colonial territories? If it is true 
that the African nationalists represent 
nobody but themselves, then it is obvious 
that there is no problem; all that has to be 
done is to arrest and confine these few 
troublemakers. Since they have no support 
nobody will object, and government for the 
benefit of the people will continue as before. 
But of course this argument is nonsense. 
Few would seriously deny that, if universal 
suffrage were granted, the present African 
nationalist leaders would be elected. It may 
or may not be true that most of the 
electorate would be voting against their 
own interests through ignorance, but such 
an event would not be unique in the history 
of democratic elections and is anyway 
irrelevant to the question whether or not 
those elected are truly representative. The 
excuse that universal suffrage must be 
delayed until the population as a whole is 
better qualified to vote rationally is futile; 
it is doubtful if as many as half of the 
electorate of England or America have any 
real grasp of the issues on which they vote 
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at a General or Presidential Election, and 
it is very unlikely that Nyasaland will reach 
the general standard of education now 
current in England or America within fifty 
years. But in any case in all democratic 
countries the majority consists of the 
relatively ignorant and ill-informed; Nyasa- 
land is different only in that the majority 
there is larger, and the leavening of 
intelligent men minute. It is a form of dis- 
honesty dictated by convenience to insist on 
delaying the suffrage until some arbitrary 
minimum of education or responsibility or 
integrity has been reached. 

As we have seen, Britain as the champion 
of democracy maintains that men should be 
treated as individuals who have rights of 
their own. It is popularly supposed that 
the so-called ideological warfare between 
East and West is fought over the familiar 
ground of the “ends and means” argument. 
That is to say that although there are many 
other reasons for the Cold War, the main 
contention is that the West does not believe 
that the individual should be sacrificed by 
the State to an ideal. The arguments against 
the authoritarian or totalitarian State have 
been admirably expressed by Professor K. 
R. Popper in The Open Society and its 
Enemies and broadly speaking his point of 
view is that held by the West in opposition 
to the Marxist-historicist view of the East. 
It may seem an exaggeration at present to 
say that the British colonial policy verges on 
the closed society type of policy, but 
obviously it is a short step from saying “we 
know what is good for you now” to saying, 
like Stalin, “I know what will be good for 
you in the long run”, The common factor 
is the unwillingness to take into account the 
feelings and wishes of the people being 
governed, and it is just this aspect of Com- 
munism to which the West is most bitterly 
opposed. As the nationalists become better 
organized in the African colonies it will 
become increasingly difficult to avoid the 
use of force and “special powers” to main- 
tain law and order, and thus what is now 
only a latent theoretical resemblance to 
Communism, scarcely perceived, will be 
forced into the open. 

It would seem, then, that if there is a 
rooted objection to European political 
dominance, it would be better to try to find 
some method of granting the benefits of 
Western knowledge in some other way. 
Would it not be possible to surrender the 
political power and still ensure that govern- 


ment is carried on in the best interests of 
the people? It is almost certainly true that 
if the people of a small under-developed 
country were willing to be governed by a 
large benevolent Power the potential of 
material advancement would be far 
greater than if they were independent and 
self-governing. There are a number of 
obvious economic reasons for this, the most 
important being that the stability of the 
country encourages the large resources of 
the governing country to be diverted, to 
some extent, into investment in the colony. 
This advantage is lost, though, if there is a 
strong nationalist movement that threatens 
the future peace of the country. The other 
important economic advantage gained by a 
colony such as Nyasaland is the programme 
of public works undertaken, such as 
schools, hospitals, roads etc., that are 
financed by the British or Federal Govern- 
ment. It is thought that if these programmes 
were not supervised by the _ British 
administration, they would not be imple- 
mented. It is, however, clearly possible for 
large-scale public works to be undertaken 
through foreign aid without the donor 
holding supreme political power. 

But what is held to be the most essential 
benefit of a continuation of British rule is 
the training of the future indigenous 
politicians and leaders, This assumes that 
it is possible in a certain number of years 
to produce a body of men who will be 
sufficiently able and responsible to take 
over government and run it efficiently and 
honestly. It is very unlikely that this aim 
could be achieved in a finite number of 
years. The Africans are a race who differ 
fundamentally from the European; they are 
not necessarily “better” or “worse” than the 
Europeans, they are just different. They 
can learn a lot from the Europeans, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they will 
ever entirely resemble them. Nevertheless, 
the tendency is to judge an African’s worth 
by how far he is a mirror of the virtues of 
the Englishman. It is assumed that those 
who have been through the process of 
British education will have an awed 
reverence for democratic principles, which 
will ensure that they do not succumb to the 
grosser temptations that beset the wielder of 
political power. This is problematical, for 
from the colonial point of view the British 
example of democracy is ambiguous, to say 
the least. As we have observed, British 
colonial policy can by no stretch of the 
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imagination be called democratic, and how- 
ever benevolent British rule may be, 
however good its ultimate intentions, the 
immediate impression is that the British 
teach one doctrine and practise another, and 
that by so doing they have achieved 
remarkable success and material wealth. 
The most likely lesson that the colonial will 
learn, then, is the necessity for hypocrisy 
in successful politics. An example of 
democratic action in the colonies is likely 
to have a far more salutary effect on aspir- 
ing politicians than any amount of 
theoretical teaching, and incline the new 
leaders towards imitating British methods 
of internal government. As for the instilling 
of the more abstract qualities of integrity, 
honesty, loyalty and selflessness with which 
the ideal politician should be heavily en- 
dowed, these are matters of individual, and 
to some extent national, character. They 
are not to be taught by a few years of 
British education — or presumably they 
would be more in evidence than they now 
are in the domestic politics of Great Britain. 


If, then, the continuation of British rule 
cannot be justified on moral grounds there 
must be practical reasons why the British 
are reluctant to leave. These are embodied 
in the last two points listed earlier — the 


protection of strategic and economic 
interests, and considerations of national 
prestige. The latter considerations are 


ludicrous, not only by their very nature, but 
because the Government has admitted that 
it will eventually hand over political power, 
so national prestige in the Beaverbrook 
sense is bound to suffer sooner or later. All 
that the petty politician may be concerned 
to do is to delay the handover (or “sell-out” 
as it would be termed) until the Opposition 
is in power. 


Strategically the African colonial 
territories represent possible targets for 
Communist infiltration, and so some sort of 
case can be made out for maintaining them 
under direct Western control. But in fact 
the most fertile field for Communist 
propaganda is a country where there is a 
nationalist movement fighting against actual 
or so-called imperialist oppression. In such 
a situation the Russians are able to provide 
moral support, education, advice and wild 
promises of future subsidies at no cost to 
themselves. An independent country that is 
strongly nationalistic, and heavily backed by 
the West, is much less likely to prove 
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sympathetic to Russian attempts at infiltra- 
tion and indoctrination. 


In those countries where a European 
settler community exists, the Colonial 
Office is faced with the paradoxical task of 
propitiating two incompatible elements. In 
this atmosphere of deep suspicion and 
jealousy, any attempt to favour one side is 
bound to antagonize the other, whilst any 
form of multi-racial compromise fails to 
satisfy and often infuriates both sides. In 
West Africa, where this situation does not 
eXist, the transfer of power is comparatively 
easy, the only real opponents being diehards 
and the benevolent paternalists who, like so 
many parents, refuse to believe that the 
children have grown up. In Ghana the 
delay in granting self-government caused 
some bitterness, but not enough to give the 
Ghanaians an acute form of neurosis about 
Western imperialism, and not enough to en- 
danger seriously the continuation of British 
business there. There are many more 
Europeans employed now in Ghana than 
there were before independence. On the 
other hand, the example of the Dutch East 
Indies has shown how the nationalist 
attitude has been made more extreme by 
the success of other colonial territories in 
gaining their independence, and what a 
violent form nationalism can take in a 
country that is dominated by European 
settlers. 


Is it necessary that the British should con- 
tinue to swop their Empire piecemeal for 
hatred? Must the workings of democracy 
be discredited by being made to resemble 
the familiar historical process of a subject 
race throwing off its oppressors, so that 


none of the genuine benefits of the 
imperialists will be remembered or 
appreciated? It seems probable that this 


will be the case, but it is not inevitable. A 
drastic change in colonial policy for the 
“settler” countries could change the familiar 
pattern, the pattern of slow capitulation in 
the face of increasing nationalist agitation, 
culminating in the supreme blow to prestige 
—that of being forced to do what should 
have been done years before and, through 
being forced, losing all the credit that the 
good aspects of colonialism deserve. 


African nationalism in general takes the 
form of a preoccupation with political 
abstracts. The slogan of all Congress parties 
is “Freedom”. African politicians talk 
freely of such subjects as universal suffrage, 
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the rights of the individual, imperialist 
oppression, the need for truly democratic 
government, and that watchword of the 
League of Nations, “self-determination”. 
Any attempt at a discussion of economic 
programmes and projects or the means of 
paying for them will only embarrass and 
irritate the nationalist leader. The feeling 
of the African politician is: “Give us the 
political power first and then there will be 
time enough to start puzzling over economic 
problems”. This does not mean that the 
Africans are not interested in economics— 
they are indeed passionately interested in 
raising their standard of living to that of 
the Europeans, and this is one of the main 
motives behind their nationalism. But most 
intelligent Africans realize that they will 
need extensive technical and administrative 
aid from the Europeans if they are to run 
their countries economically and this is not 
a good starting-point for an argument in 
favour of independence; they want to feel 
quite sure of themselves before beginning to 
negotiate for economic aid, and they can 
only feel sure of themselves when they are 
their own masters and no longer “second- 
class citizens”. It must also be realized that 
even the more advanced and intelligent of 


the African leaders hold popular views on 
how to make the country solvent after 
independence. It would be naive to suppose 
that what the nationalist leader says now 
bears more than a superficial resemblance 
to what his actual policy would be when in 
power, and it should be equally clear that 
people like Dr. Banda, intelligent and well- 
informed though they may be on many 
subjects, have only a rudimentary under- 
standing of economics. It is probable that 
the leaders share with the mass of the people 
a belief that by confiscating European 
assets the profits therefrom can be diverted 
into African pockets, to make the whole 
country rich. If the Africans are to learn 
that this is untrue through practical experi- 
ence the process will be highly unprofitable 
for the African as well as the European in 
the long run. It is necessary to devise some 
method by which the Africans can be dis- 
suaded from confiscating European property 
or, should this fail to work some means of 
protecting the interests of the Europeans. 


At present the Europeans hold both of 
the top trump cards—economic power and 
political power. But the European is really 
only concerned to hold on to political power 
as a means of ensuring economic security. 
It would therefore seem sensible to start by 
using political power as a_ bargaining 
counter for economic security. 


There are, however, amongst the settlers 
a considerable number of diehard reaction- 
aries, who hold racial superiority of the 
European to be axiomatic, and who would 
not be prepared to hand over government to 
the Africans even if they could be absolutely 
certain that they would continue to enjoy 
their possessions, and the profits therefrom, 
unmolested, as ordinary citizens of a free 
country without racial privileges. It is such 
people who are largely responsible for inter- 
racial hatred. If they were allowed to 
pursue their own course they would adopt a 
policy similar to that of Dr. Verwoerd, but 
they would fail much quicker than Dr. 
Verwoerd is likely to fail, because in all the 
British African colonies the Europeans are 
outnumbered very much more heavily than 
they are in South Africa,.and they lack the 
power and the wealth as well as the num- 
bers that are necessary for the successful 
management of a police State. It is clear 
that this very small minority of diehards 
must not be allowed to have control of 
policy (as they do to a large extent at 
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present) since they are bound to lead their 
countries to civil war and bloodshed by the 
shortest possible route. They constitute a 
threat to the future, and though there is no 
reason why they should not be treated with 
justice, they should be prevented from 
exercizing an influence that is dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers. 


The problem that the British Government 
has to face, then, is how to protect the 
economic interests of the Africans and of 
the European settlers and their businesses, 
and how also to prevent the settlers them- 
selves from aggravating the problem, until 
it becomes insoluble, by their arrogant and 
inflexible behaviour. Since it is accepted 
that self-government is bound to be granted 
eventually to the colonial territories, the 
problem resolves itself into the protection 
of these minority interests against an alien 
majority holding political power. The 
fashionable doctrine (or what Professor 
Galbraith would call the conventional 
wisdom) as regards this problem is that, 
given time, the British will educate the locals 
to wield the power that will be granted to 
them in such an enlightened way that a 
peaceful multi-racial society will be born. 
But apart from being totally unrealistic this 
argument rests on the false assumption that 
other factors, such as inter-racial relation- 
ships and active nationalism, will remain 
unchanged during the period allotted for 
education. Apart from the indefinite main- 
tenance of British rule by force, which is 
out of the question, there seems only one 
other possible alternative, the immediate 
handover of political power to the majority, 
based on elections with universal suffrage. 


The announcement of a definite date for 
such elections in the near future (i.e. within 
one year) would have an immediate and 
drastic effect. In African nationalist circles 
there would be rejoicing and even perhaps 
a small wave of pro-British feeling. Amongst 
the Europeans there would be consternation 
and dismay which could possibly lead to 
the formation of some violent resistance 
movement by the lunatic fringe. European 
dismay would be largely due to fear of 
economic ruin, through the loss of political 
dominance. This fear could, however, be 
overcome by arranging the following pro- 
visions through negotiation with the African 
leaders. All Europeans would be guaranteed 
security of tenure, in the sense that it would 
be unconstitutional to expropriate property 
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without adequate compensation—the sum to 
be agreed upon by a specially appointed 
impartial and independent body. Further, 
the British Government would guarantee to 
pay an annual grant to the new government, 
equal to the estimated amount of money 
that would have been spent on the territory 
had it remained a dependent colonial 
territory. This sum _ would _ include 
administrative costs as well as direct grants 
for special projects. The nationalist leaders 
would be asked to produce and publish a 
five-year plan of public works, to give every- 
body concerned an idea of how the money 
was to be spent. It would also be stipulated 
that if any European business became un- 
profitable through discrimination, or if any 
property were expropriated without proper 
compensation, then compensation would be 
paid by the British Government and the sum 
deducted from the annual grant. 


For two reasons it would be essential that 
the transfer of power should come as soon 
as possible after the announcement of this 
programme. First, any long period of delay 
would be likely to decrease the chances of 
co-operation with the nationalist leaders, 
whereas at first the prospect of gaining all 
their political demands would incline them 
to agree readily to the British proposals. 
Secondly the interval would be a period of 
economic depression, as private investors 
would not wish to risk their capital in a 
country that was approaching such a drastic 
change in its circumstances. (This latter 
point would not affect Nyasaland parti- 
cularly, as the country is at present con- 
sidered a bad risk for capital investment). 


During this brief interval, before handing 
over to a democratic government, the British 
Government should offer to pay compensa- 
tion according to value (but not exceeding 
the sum of, say, £100,000) to any individual 
or company who was not prepared to risk 
continuing to live in a country where the 
Europeans did not hold political and social 
dominance. The idea of this plan would be 
to rid the country of the small group of 
reactionaries who otherwise would act as an 
abrasive in the political mechanism that 
could easily ruin the whole plan. The 
arrogant resistance that might be expected 
from this group would be bound to 
antagonize the Africans and lose any good- 
will that had been gained. These payments 
would in fact be the only extraordinary 
expense in which the British Government 
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would be involved under the plan, and it 
could be looked upon as a long-term invest- 
ment in goodwill between the two countries 
concerned. The advantage of setting a 
maximum sum _ payable would be to 
encourage those businesses that were worth 
considerably more than that figure to stay 
on and give the new regime a try. 

In presenting this plan to the African 
leaders the British would have a very strong 
chance of winning the co-operation essential 
for its success, for they would be using the 
political prize of self-government as a 
bargaining counter for their own economic 
security. Even if the Africans refused 
initially to believe that co-operation would 


be of economic benefit to themselves, there 
could be no controverting the fact that they 
were faced with the opportunity of realizing 
their political desires, and this should incline 
them towards economic co-operation. 

The best method of learning the art of 
government is by governing, and if the 
British allow the Africans to govern now, 
they would have more chance of helping 
the country towards efficient government 
through technical advice and economic aid 
than if they were forced to hand over 
government some years hence to a still un- 
practised and deeply embittered group of 
nationalist agitators. 

J. S. SKINNER. 
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By DENYS SMITH 


ULLES had to become ill beyond the 
hope of complete recovery before 
Americans realized how much they had come 
to depend upon him. So long as he was there, 
with his steel nerves and iron determination, it 
was perfectly safe to criticize the policies he 
advocated and pay verbal homage to public 
pressure for more flexibility, more initiative, 
or whatever the current catch-phrase happened 
to be. You could do so in much the same way 
that a Congressman votes for an unsound 
measure to please his constituents because 
he is confident that it will be blocked by a 
Presidential veto. Dulles, as all his critics, 
whether sincere or time-serving, knew perfectly 
well, would not deviate from what he believed 
to be right and necessary for the country’s 
good. 

He had no political or personal ambitions. 
He had achieved the goal which had been 
before his eyes since he was a very young man. 
He had more complete freedom in setting 
his country’s foreign policy course than any 
foreign minister in the world. He could 
therefore concern himself more with the 
verdict of history than with that of his 
contemporaries. 

The tributes paid to Dulles sick, which 
were never accorded to Dulles well, were more 
than expressions of sympathy for a devoted 
public servant. It was recognized rather 
suddenly when possible successors were 
considered that there was nobody who could 
completely fill his shoes. Even abroad a 
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strange hush seemed to descend upon Dulles’s 
critics at the thought of his departure. He 
was the backbone of the Western alliance. So 
long as he was there the. possibility of the 
United States slipping back into isolationism 
or becoming the world’s boneless wonder was 
unthinkable. 

In analysing what makes Dulles tick two 
factors seem important. The first is a deeply 
religious background, the second his feeling 
that control of American foreign affairs was 
what might be termed his manifest destiny. 
Dulles himself is a pillar of the Presbyterian 
Church. A well-worn Bible is always at his 
bedside. Religion permeates his family life; 
his son became a Jesuit priest and his daughter 
took a bachelor of divinity degree last year, 
an indication that his was a religion of sub- 
stance not only of form. He conducted 
foreign policy as an extension of his moral 
creed. This gave him strength and confidence 
that he was right, even if it had the occasional 
disadvantage of making him appear self- 
righteous. 

Heredity pointed to foreign policy as 
Dulles’s preordained sphere of activity. His 
grandfather, John Foster, after whom he was 
named, was Benjamin Harrison’s Secretary of 
State. His uncle, Robert Lansing, was 
Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson. 
He first stepped on to the diplomatic stage at 
the age of 19 when secretary of the Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. He conducted 
negotiations in Panama for Wilson during the 
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first World War. He was a member of the 
American delegation to Versailles. Between 
the Wars he conducted an international law 
practice and concentrated on Communist 
theory. He still likes to have a copy of Stalin’s 
Principles of Leninism within reach and can 
quote from it at length. He was Republican 
adviser to Dewey during the War and a 
member of the American delegation to the 
United Nations drafting conference. He 
accompanied Byrnes to the 1946 foreign 
ministers’ conference which drafted the 
satellite peace treaties. In 1947 he went 
with Marshall to the Moscow foreign min- 
ister’s conference and in 1949 he accompanied 
Acheson to Paris. That same year he was 
picked by Truman to negotiate the Japanese 
peace treaty. Then in 1953, there was a 
Republican administration and at last at the 
age of 65, Dulles became Secretary of State. 
Destiny was fulfilled. Nobody could have 
been in a better position to give continuity 
to American foreign policy or have gained a 
broader practical knowledge of its problems. 

Like most strong men who know their own 
minds and their own subjects, and let others 
know that they know, Dulles aroused anta- 
gonisms. He has been criticized for faults 
of manner, timing and phrasing, but above 
all for inflexibility and lack of those imagina- 
tive approaches which might have ended the 
Cold War. But what, after all, as one American 
commentator asked, was this ‘‘flexibility” 
which Dulles’s critics held so desirable? ‘So 
far as one can see it means the willingness to 
surrender something or other every time a 
remorseless enemy points a pistol, or missile, 
in our direction.” 

Imagination too, can often be more of a 
vice than a virtue in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. It was highly imaginative for Roose- 
velt in the closing period of the war to believe 
that if he gave Stalin everything he possibly 
could and asked nothing in return Stalin 
would, as William Bullitt quoted Roosevelt 
as saying, “work with me for a world of 
democracy and peace.’ It needed a good deal 
of imagination for Stettinius to say in a 
speech in the midst of Russian intransigence 
at the San Francisco United Nations con- 
ference that future American policy would be to 
mediate between the clashing interests of 
Russia and Britain, or for General Eisenhower 
to say about the same time that Russia and the 
United States were destined to be good friends. 

Realism finally came upon the American 
scene with the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 


Plan, the North Atlantic Alliance—and Dulles. 
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But by that time it was almost too late. The 
area of diplomatic manoeuvre had been 
restricted almost to vanishing point. The 
Western world had conceded so much that 
there was little left to be concessive about. By 
the same token no man in history now has 
more concessive scope and less excuse for 
inflexibility than Khrushchev. Since the War 
the Russians have been steadily taking and 
never conceding. Now they are maneouvring 
to take more. Against the background of 
post-war history there is little justification 
for blaming Dulles for being “‘inflexible” 
about West Berlin. 

Dulles, in short, both because of the unique 
way he has conducted foreign policy and 
because of the exigencies of the world situation, 
has become as nearly indispensable as any 
one man can be. Eisenhower showed that he 
realized this when he said that he wanted 
Dulles to remain as Secretary of State even 
if he had to be carried around to conferences 
in a litter. It was not his physique but his 
“heart and his head” which were needed. 

It is clear that Dulles can never hope to be 
the same bustling omnivorous type of Secre- 
tary as before his illness. He will have to 
concentrate on the big problems and the 
general diplomatic strategy. He may even 
give up the title of Secretary of State and 
become a special adviser to the President. But 
whatever title he assumes Dulles will still be 
the ultimate authority on foreign affairs. 

A new Secretary of State may attend 
Cabinet meetings and international confer- 
ences but his role will be limited. It will also 
be difficult. He will have to be a man who is 
ready to carry on his work with Dulles 
coaching him from the sidelines. He will 
have to be ready to carry on for himself when 
the limit of Dulles’s remaining capacity is 
reached, ready also to take over entirely if 
Dulles has an incapacitating relapse. He must 
therefore be a man who can give assurance 
that the main Dulles policies will be continued. 

Giving Under-Secretary Herter, now “Acting 
Secretary”’’, the formal title of Secretary might 
satisfy these conditions. So might moving 
Alan Dulles, the Secretary’s brother, from the 
Central Intelligence Agency to the State 
Department. The problem is to prevent even 
the appearance of a vacuum which would be 
discouraging to the West and tempting to the 
Communists, to assure the world that the 
direction of American policy will not change, 
that even when Dulles is gone his soul, like 
John Brown’s, will keep marching on. 

Denys SMITH. 
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eo OF THE MARVELLOUS 

should study the case of Abberton 

church, in Worcestershire. Its spire, 
which is both an ornament and a landmark, 
got in the way of the Air Ministry, who 
wrote direct to the Parochial Church 
Council requesting its removal. The 
Parochial Church Council, no doubt blinded 
by exposure to the full glare of a Ministry 
without any intervening filters or smoked 
lenses, reluctantly consented. Later the 
Bishop received a letter from the Ministry, 
assuming he had no objection. The feelings 
of the Ministry are now badly hurt by the 
ensuing fuss, particularly as they offered to 
replace the spire by “a set of battlements to 
be provided by the Ministry”. Of stone, or 
aluminium ? And do they keep these sets 
in stock ? If so, the spire-owning classes 
should watch out. 

The Air Ministry are far too apt to think 
their needs supreme. Safety is vital, but the 
aeroplane—particularly that variety which 
lands and takes off horizontally—will only 
be with us for a fraction of the future. 
The Church and the English countryside, 
though both in danger, will last longer. 

* * * 


HE FEW WHO ARRIVE in London by 
sea—an experience of such unself- 
conscious majesty and power that it 

should be compulsory for all visiting 
Anglophobes—have for some _ time 
enjoyed an added spectacle. The Cutty 
Sark, embalmed on the riverside at 
Greenwich, is a miraculous object—the 
only clipper to survive, yet, if all the clippers 
ever built were afloat to-day, like the 
Victory among warships, the one we should 
have chosen (although the Thermopylae 
was faster). What is more, the Cutty Sark 
would not even now have been preserved 
without the strenuous efforts of a large 
number of people under the patronage—and 
more than patronage—of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. But there were dissentient 
voices who wished the same money could 
have been spent on a live ship, not a dead 
one. Now that the Cutty Sark subscribers 
have had a rest, can they not reassemble, 
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and, strengthened by all other sailors, tackle 
that problem next? The Germans, un- 
dismayed by the horrifying loss of the 
Pamir, have built the Gorch Fock to replace 
her. We have no sail training ship. There 
are still a few suitable ships afloat which 
come on the market from time to time. The 
use of such a ship would not be confined to 
training cadets—there are films to be made, 
and there are always eccentrics who will pay 
to hear the marvellous, half-extinct noises of 
a square-rigged wooden ship at sea. 
* * * 


PRING IN BOURNEMOUTH brings 
that town’s annual Horticultural Show. 
Banbury is limbering up for its Arts and 

Crafts Festival (while simultaneously plan- 
ning to demolish a whole quarter of that 
fascinating town in order to build an un- 
necessary new road). At a provincial town in 
Warwickshire they are baiting their annual 
trap for the dollar with Shakespeare’s Birth- 
day Celebrations. Serious students of our 
many-sided genius, however, should go to 
Towyn in North Wales, where the Talyllyn 
Railway Company prepares for yet another 
season. 

Unnationalized, apparently by mistake, 
this is our only railway which pays. Its 
original tickets, printed in three colours on 
thick cardboard, are date-stamped in the 
original machine. Its rolling stock is drawn 
by the original engines, about which there is 
an engaging lack of protocol—your children 
can step up and pat them as they stand at 
Towyn Wharf, hissing and leaking from 
obscure places. like unknown animals. 
Every year seventy thousand passengers 
derive a rare and exquisite sensation from 
the Talyllyn: many more come to work on 
the track, with the enthusiasm of a 
Renaissance crowd erecting an _ obelisk. 
Here you can study the obscure relationship, 
manifest yet never fully explored, possibly 
connected with predestination, between 
clergymen and trains. 

All this pleasure is entirely the creation of 
Mr. L. T. C. Rolt, engineer, author, and 
apostle of anti-bigness. At the death of Sir 
Haydn Jones, the former owner of the Com- 
pany, the Talyllyn was almost dead. The 
rails were mere strips in the grass: bushes 
met across the track. Mr. Rolt went to live 
in the waiting room at Towypn station, drove 
the trains, badgered supporters—and, like 
the Windmill theatre, it never closed. Now 
it never will. 
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HOW TO TAX PEOPLE 
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There is far too much equality — ' i. ; ee 
i itai a: ie e 
- ee wow the aim of any efficient 
tax system 


Try to be arbitrary. 
Favour, shall we say, 
the coalminer . . 


. the prostitute 


Take it out on the 


and the business executive cricketer 
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- « the clergyman . . 


and the business 
executive’s wife 


Hard and successful workers should 
keep 1/6 in the £ 
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Lucky guessers should keep 
the lot 


Saving well done should be 


Saving really well done should 
felt alone . ww we ee cee ed. 


be impound 


In this way you will create a 
mixture of privilege 
repression which is very prob- 
ably unique. 
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IN FLANDERS FIELDs. By Leon Wolff. Long- 
mans. 25s. 


HIS is a terrible book, about one of the 
most terrible episodes in modern 
history—the war on the Western Front in 
1917 and, in particular, what is known as 
the third battle of Ypres, culminating in the 
fighting for Passchendaele. The story is 
gruesome and heart-rending, but it compels 
attention, and Mr. Wolff tells it in a high- 
class descriptive journalese which was 
notably absent from the reports of war 
correspondents at the time. Neither the 
British public nor even the higher command 
had any idea what British troops were 
being ordered to face in October, 1917. Mr. 
Wolff pays them a tribute which deserves 
to be quoted in full: — 

Yet the dogged courage of the British 
infantrymen persisted; a phenomenon almost 
beyond the understanding of neutral 
observers separated from the event by a long 
span of years. With no remaining hope for 
the success of the campaign, they none the 
less advanced on schedule and to the limit 
of their abilities. Long ago they had written 
off the glamour of war as a fairy story for 
the ears of children; yet in hand-to-hand 
encounters they fought ferociously. By and 
large what gains they carved out they held, 
as though the gains were precious; by and 
large they faced death obstinately, if not 
cheerily. Sir Douglas Haig was to a degree 
fortunate in possessing this army; and one 
is entitled to doubt whether any other would 
have demonstrated such dour bravery in the 
fields of Flanders that appalling year. 
After the Somme massacre in 1916 the 

French Army seems to have come to the 
conclusion that frontal assaults by infantry 
against strongly entrenched positions were 
futile and suicidal: hence the outbreak of 
mutiny when General Nivelle tried to 
repeat the same tactics in April of the 
following year. British troops were more 
obedient to their “superiors” — and their 
obedience cost them dear. 

The case against the third battle of Ypres 
must not be confused with the general case 
against the “Western” strategy of Haig and 
Robertson; nor must it be deflected by the 
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bogus argument that this battle was neces- 
sary in order to keep pressure off the 
demoralized French. As General Fuller says 
in his introduction, this “was a post-war 
afterthought”. Equally dishonest was the 
claim that the Navy could not hold the 
Channel unless the Belgian ports were cap- 
tured. “No one really believed this rather 
amazing view”, wrote Charteris, Haig’s 
Chief of Intelligence, “but it had sufficient 
weight to make the Cabinet agree to our 
attack”. The real object of “our attack” was 
to break the German line, give scope for 
victorious action by Haig’s beloved cavalry, 
and enable Britain (rather than France or 
America) to win the War. In pursuance of 
this chimerical aim Haig chose to ignore 
the basic facts of the situation—weather, 
geography and recent military experience. 
He also chose to deceive his own Govern- 
ment, though he was ready at the slightest 
provocation to describe Lloyd George as 
“ungentlemanly”. 

The truth is that Lloyd George was much 
too soft with Haig. Having the imagination 
and the grasp of grand strategy which Haig 
so patently lacked, he should have risked 
a show-down with the Commander-in- 
Chief rather than have allowed a campaign, 
which he knew to be disastrous, to take 
place. As Prime Minister the ultimate 
responsibility must be his, though his tenure 
of power was admittedly precarious and 
“the Establishment”, which hated his guts, 
tended to support the military moguls. He 
might have failed—it would certainly have 
been much harder for him to sack Haig 
than it was for Truman to sack MacArthur 
—but for the chance of saving so many 
precious lives any risk would have been 
worth taking. His most valuable ally was 
Bonar Law, who might have carried the 
day with the Conservative Party had the 
battle between civilian and military control 
been truly joined. As it was, Lloyd George 
made his protests in advance, and was at 
pains to clear his own reputation when he 
wrote his War Memoirs; but at the time he 
washed his hands of the whole business, 
like Pontius Pilate, and even sent Haig a 
message of congratulation (“ardently 
false’, Mr. Wolff calls it) while the Pass- 
chendaele fighting was at its worst. 


Whether or not Germany could have 
been beaten in the 1914-18 War without 
mass slaughter on the Western Front is, 
and will remain, debatable; but it is 
beyond doubt that the decision to continue 
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attacking in the Ypres Salient after the 
summer of 1917 was criminal lunacy. “The 
results to date were meagre, and the weather 
had broken with a vengeance. The German 
line showed no sign of cracking 
Russia’s virtual collapse meant unending 
new reserves for employment on_ the 
Western Front. Italy needed help. The 
element of surprise was irretrievably gone. 
Haig’s own generals wanted him to stop. 
The politicians had lost their last vestige of 
faith in his campaign. The morale of his 
own armies was sinking into the swamps of 
the Salient. What Haig still hoped to achieve 

. and what he was trying to prove, are 
perhaps questions more appropriate to a 
psychiatrist than to the student of military 
science.” 

When the War was over Haig received an 
earldom and a free gift from Parliament of 
£100,000. He lived with his boots clean. 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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On My Own. By Eleanor 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


RS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT has 

told us in a previous volume of her 
early life and education. She now brings 
the story up to date with a record of 
life “on her own” following the death in 
1945 of her husband. For her, more 
than for most widows, this meant a 
sudden and considerable change of scene. 
It would have been more drastic and—for 
her—a more distressing change, had the 
years of her married life involved a com- 
plete merging of her own personality in her 
husband’s* career. Indeed an outstanding 
achievement of Eleanor Roosevelt’s life has 
been her ability to combine an independent 
mind of her own on public affairs with a 
loyal recognition of her position as President 
Roosevelt’s wife. 

What sort of a person is she? To judge 
from this book she is, in spite of early 
education under the wing of that complex 
and highly sophisticated character, Marie 
Souvestre, in spite of rarefied intellectual 
contacts with a notable family, in spite of 
the comings and goings of the great around 
the Presidential precincts—in spite of all 
this, Eleanor Roosevelt is a surprisingly 
simple person. Her new life brought world 
travel on the grand scale. She consorted 
with Royalty. She sojourned behind the 
Iron Curtain. She entertained and was 
entertained in high places. She incurred 
political responsibilities. Yet as we read 
about her daily doings as told by herself we 
are reminded of an Englishwoman who is 
not Lady Churchill nor Viscountess Milner 
nor Mrs. Gladstone, but someone more 
widely loved and better known. We are 
reminded of our own Mrs. Dale, whose 
diary is familiar to millions of us, and whose 
reactions to events are so predictable, so 
limited and so charged with kindliness and 
common sense. 

Mrs. Roosevelt tells us in this book of 
her conversations with Khrushchev and 
Queen Mary and the Emperor of Japan; 
and she tells us homely details of their 
environment that only the most impersonal 
of readers could fail to find interesting. She 
tells us, with notable absence of personal 
vanity, of her adventures in a world of high 
and mighty doings and of her responsibilities 
as U.N. Representative of the U.S.A. She 
is convinced that her own country is a land 
of free people, that they have much to teach 


Roosevelt. 


the Communist world, that they must live 
up to their ideals and give practical help to 
needy nations. Mrs. Roosevelt sees good 
wherever there is good to be seen and all 
her responses are liberal, tolerant and 
world-conscious. So in a similar environ- 
ment would be those of Mrs. Dale. But 
Mrs. Roosevelt comes nearest to her great 
contemporary when she is dealing with the 
domestic service arrangements incidental to 
her transfer from a large establishment to a 
small one; or when she is explaining the 
personal problem presented by residence in 
the home of an unusually potent mother-in- 
law; or when she is called upon to entertain 
large numbers in a small house. In all these 
situations Mrs. Roosevelt remains well- 
balanced, pacific, and prosaic. So too in 
comparable situations does Mrs. Dale. 

It may be that Mrs. Dale is a cosmic 
personality and that is why age cannot 
wither her nor custom stale her infinite lack 
of variety. Mrs. Roosevelt is tossed on a 
sea of colourful variety; but she keeps an 
even keel, and age does not appear to wither 
her, to judge from the amount of work she 
can do without physical or mental collapse. 
There can be little doubt that if her diary 
were retailed to us year in, year out, from 


JUST OUT 
A Study of Walking 
in Britain 


Shanks’s 
Pony 


by Morris Marples 


Mr Marples, for whom walking has 
been one of the chief relaxations 
all his life, deals with the subject 
in its historical and practical aspects 
and also as a sport. He writes also 
of the philosophy of the open air 
and the aesthetics of walking in a 
way that will appeal to all walking 
enthusiasts. 


Illustrated with 24 plates. 25s. 


*Send for prospectus, post free, from 
the publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
10, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Monday to Friday at 4.30-4.45 p.m. (with 
daily repeats for those who miss the golden 
moment) Mrs. Roosevelt would be as much 
loved by as many people as is Mrs. Dale 
herself. Mary STOCKS. 


THE GREATEST VICTORIAN? 


WALTER BAGEHOT. Selected works introduced 
by Norman St. John-Stevas. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 36s. 


R. ST. JOHN-STEVAS has written, for 

this selection from Walter Bagehot’s 

political writings, an introductory essay which 

is enthusiastic, accurate and delightfully free 

from the patronising pedantry which charac- 

terises so many academic introductions of 
this kind. 

Bagehot’s life was serene and successful. 
A happy childhood in the backwoods of 
19th-century Somerset with his Unitarian 
banker-father and his zestful Anglican mother, 
a successful academic career at University 
College, London, the intellectual influence, 
during the only serious emotional crisis of 
his life, of Arthur Clough, the work in his 
father’s bank and as joint-editor of The 
National Review; finally, by way of a successful 
and happy marriage with the cold, hypo- 
chondriacal but intelligent daughter of its 
formidable owner, the editorship of The 
Economist and the publication of a long series 
of pamphlets, articles and books, which 
brought him influence and honour as a leader 
of Victorian public opinion and as an un- 
official and highly respected financial adviser 
of successive Liberal and Tory governments. 
Gladstone called him ‘a kind of supple- 
mentary Chancellor of the Exchequer”; he is 
also credited with the invention of the 
Treasury Bill. 

It was a full and deservedly successful life. 
Although a proponent of the self-evident 
virtues of British middle-class morality, 
Bagehot was no narrow-minded preacher, as 
Dr. St. John-Stevas notices, but an astute, 
tolerant and prosaic observer, with a vein of 
cynical and witty quietism which saved the 
cultivated and conscientious banker from the 
twin dangers of pomposity and self-righteous- 
ness. Like so many Victorian intellectuals, he 
liked to relax violently, being ‘excessively 
fond’’, according to his friend R. H. Hutton, 
“of hunting, vaulting and almost all muscular 
effort’; he kept his own pack of harriers and 
used to catch his train by running down a 
specially constructed and steep path to the 
station. 
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The English Constitution, which purports 
to show the development and practice of the 
Constitution between the First and Second 
Reform Acts, contains Bagehot’s great single 
contribution to constitutional theory. He 
threw over the old doctrine of the separation 
of powers, inherited from Montesquieu and 
Blackstone, and replaced it with the dichotomy 
of what he called the “dignified” and “effi- 
cient” parts of the Constitution. The practical 
cast of his mind enabled him, as Dicey 
recognised, to explain “the true nature of the 
Cabinet and its real relation to the Crown and 
to Parliament”; the pages in which he does 
so, in vivid and homely prose, constitute 
his real achievement. On the “dignified” 
parts—the Monarchy and the House of Lords 
—Bagehot is at his weakest. “It may be 
nice’’, he says, ‘‘to trace how the actions of a 
retired widow and an unemployed youth 
become of such importance”. But his argu- 
ments for the necessity of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales had as little real validity 
in his own time as they have now. “‘A mystic 
obligation” to obedience on the part of the 
“‘credulous masses’’, an appeal to the strength 
of the human heart and the weakness of 
human reason, are not the surest foundations 
for a monarchy. We have accepted those 
crisp aphorisms—‘‘the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn” — 
by which Bagehot defined the political rights 
of a constitutional sovereign. Yet Queen 
Victoria had a very different conception of her 
purely “‘dignified” role than that in which he 
had placed her. ‘‘She was a clog’, says Sir 
Ivor Jennings, ‘‘on the activity of every 
Liberal government after 1841, and a stimulus 
to every Conservative government after 1868.” 
It was George V’s empirical and “‘no non- 
sense” interpretation of his Bagehot which 
saved the monarchy. 

Bagehot’s thought on the Houses of 
Parliament was vitiated by his pathological 
fear of the effect of democracy on his glass- 
house constitution: “‘a political combination 
of the lower classes,” he says, “‘is an evil of 
the first magnitude”. The contrasts he sets up 
between the English and American systems, 
to show the superiority of the former, break 
down through his ignorance of America and 
his faulty understanding of the Presidential 
system. But for all his prejudices, and despite 
an almost fatal weakness of imagination, 
Bagehot is never boring, whatever his subject 
may be. Nor is he, as G. M. Young thought, 
“the greatest Victorian’”’. 


ANGus_ MACINTYRE. 
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The First Big 
Biography 1959 


Book Society Recommendation 


KENNETH 
GRAHAME 


1859—1932 
PETER GREEN 


Heinemann Foundation 
Award Winner 1958 


1959 marks the centenary of the 
birth of the author of The Wind in 
the Willows. Yet almost nothing has 
been written about Grahame: as a 
human being he has remained singu- 
larly elusive. But now, in this 
remarkable biography, Mr. Green 
not only gives us a living portrait of 
Grahame the man, but also displays 
brilliant insight into the creative 
process itself. Illustrated. 30s. net 


Book Society Recommendation 


Here, of all 
Places 


OSBERT LANCASTER 


Contains Lancaster’s celebrated 
Homes Sweet Homes and Pillar to 
Post with his new survey of the 
architectural riches of the U.S.A. 
‘No nuance relating to the shape or 
contents of our human hutches has 
escaped his mordant, witty analysis.’ 
—Graham Sutherland. Mlustrated. 

21s. net 


37,000 sold of 
Betjeman’s 
Collected Poems 


winner of the 


FOYLE POETRY PRIZE 
DUFF COOPER AWARD 


15s. net 
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THE CHARM OF KENYA 


THE FLAME TREES OF THIKA. By Elspeth 
Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 

JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF GERARD MANLEY 
Hopkins. Edited by Humphrey House 
and Graham Storey. O.U.P. 63s. 

BRAVE NEW WoRLD REVISITED. By Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

A Doctor’s Story. By Viktor Henrikson. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

FRANK Harris. By Vincent Brome. Cassell. 
25s. 

To BE Younc. By Mary Lutyens. Rupert 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 

HERE OF ALL PLACES. By Osbert Lancaster. 
John Murray. 2\s. 

SIGHTS AND SPECTACLES. By Mary McCarthy. 
Heinemann. 18s. 

A Doctor LOOKS AT MIRACLES. 
Harley Williams. Blond. 16s. 


FOUND The Flame Trees of Thika 

strange reading because so much of the 
book seemed familiar. There is the Boer 
farmer, Mr. Roos, who could not under- 
stand the moderation of the author’s father 
when dealing with a native. Roos’s remedy 
would have been a dose of the sjambok. 
There is the story of another Kikuyu, cursed 
or “ill-wished” by a relative, who pined 
away to within a day or two of death, and 
when the curse was lifted, soon blossomed 
back to full health. 

All the strange, alien colour of this Kenya 
childhood is depicted as seen through a 
child’s eyes. The ant-hordes, the leopard- 
hunts, the cattle-thefts, the unpredictable 
and sometimes amoral behaviour of the 
white settlers, are all set down as a small girl 
saw them years ago at the time of the first 
World War. 

The Journals and Papers of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins contain juvenilia and also mem- 
ories of early days. Hopkins enjoyed pyro- 
technics in poetry. The “Early Diaries” 
begin with a short, haunting comment on a 
schoolboy friendship. The “Journal”, which 
is the main part of the book is well worth 
reading by those who love Hopkins’s verse. 
They will be able to find here the raw 
material, some of the inspiring elements 
behind it. A short extract will show this: 

Looking from the cliff [Isle of Man] I saw 
well that work of dimpled foamlaps—strings 
of short loops on halfmoons—which I had 
studied at Freshwater years ago. 

It is pretty to see the dance and swagging 
of the light green tongues or ripples of waves 
in a place locked between the rocks. 


By Dr. 
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Hopkins seems always to have been fas- 
cinated by the sea, and by the country too. 
His descriptive touches are often extra- 
ordinarily happy, as when, in Lancashire, 
he wandered over Pendle, and noted: 
“There are some black scalped places on it 
that look made for a witches’ sabbath.” 
The comprehensive editorial work done by 
the late Humphrey House and by Mr. 
Graham Storey is excellent. 

In writing about Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World Revisited, there is no 
comparison possible between it and Samuel 
Butler’s not very happy sequel, Erewhon 
Revisited. Mr. Huxley’s new book is a 
blown-out pamphlet in which the author 
has written a commentary on his earlier 
book. Some of the prophecies he made have 
come to pass. Now he is concerned with 
the two greatest dangers, apart from the 
hydrogen bomb, that face mankind today. 
They are over-population and over-organi- 
zation. The two combined lead dangerously 
toward totalitarianism. It is a dismal pros- 
pect. Mr. Huxley pleads that mankind 
should educate itself in freedom before it 
is too late. y 

A short book by Mr. Huxley is worth a 
great many of the more substantial and 
ambitious works written by recognized and 
well established leaders of contemporary 
thought. 

Sweden has produced some remarkable 
doctor-authors, among them the redoubtable 
Axel Munthe. Today, Dr. Viktor Henrikson 
has won a reputation over the air and else- 
where in his own country. There must be 
something in the Scandinavian air which 
impels doctors to a most outspoken frank- 
ness in their books. A Doctor's Story is a 
peculiar blend of clinical reporting inter- 
spersed with chapters on the author’s stormy 
love life. Those interested in medical ethics 
and practice will find that A Doctor's Story 
describes an attitude towards both very dif- 
ferent from that which obtains in this 
country now. For that reason, the book is 
perhaps worth mentioning here. 

Odder still was the career of Frank 
Harris, a flamboyant, rumbustious man of 
letters with the veracity of a Munchausen. 
He has been called charlatan, crook, sensua- 
list, humbug so often that it is a relief to 
find Mr. Brome, whose interesting “Life” is 
a pleasure to read, making it perfectly clear 
that Harris had a streak of genius. Anyone 
who remembers the impact made by Harris’s 
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revolutionary book, The Man Shakespeare, 
knows that it helped to pave the way for 
bright and lively criticism and literary 
appreciation. Harris was wrong or inaccur- 
ate often enough, but he had an exciting 
talent for writing with enthusiasm about 
anything at all that aroused his passionate 
interest. 

Harris was a champion mystifier. Mr. 
Brome is right to begin a_ biographical 
chapter with the remarkable sentence: 
“Harris was born in two different countries 
on three different dates and his name was 
not Frank Harris.” He spoke of Welsh and 
Irish roots and looked like a Jew, though he 
firmly denied Jewish origins. He was almost 
certainly born in Galway in 1856. He 
seemed to have a good deal of the Celt in 
him and his native exuberance persisted 
right into his rather shabby old age on the 
Riviera. 

Lady Emily Lutyens has given readers 
charming entertainment in her two volumes 
and now her daughter Mary turns from her 
work as a novelist in To Be Young, and to 
write about her unconventional childhood, 
to discuss some of the odd personalities who 
figure so largely in her mother’s books. 
Among them is Krishnamurti, the protégé 
of Mrs. Besant; Bishop Leadbeater, an odd 
mixture of charlatan and leader whose per- 
sonality is depicted by Miss Lutyens as a 
strange, unsolved puzzle; and Nitya, Krish- 
namurti’s brother, with whom she fell in 
love and of whom she writes with moving 
frankness. He died tragically young and in 
her last paragraph Miss Lutyens notes that 
“some savour was returned to life with 
spring by a serious young man from Lan- 
cashire called Ralph.’ It may be said that 
although the ingredients of these reminis- 
cences do not sound attractive, the writer’s 
sincerity makes them so. 

Under the sub-title of “The Pocket Lamp 
of Architecture”, with its ironical glance at 
Ruskin, Mr. Osbert Lancaster presents Here, 
of All Places. This incorporates Homes 
Sweet Homes and Pillar to Post. It also 
includes Mr. Lancaster’s new survey of the 
architectural riches and variety in the United 
States of America since the arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The books show Mr. 
Lancaster at the very top of his artistic form. 
He ranges through recent centuries, moving 
easily from the periwig to the early 19th- 
century gramophone horn. He _ notes, 
apparently with approval, that Miss V. 
Sackville-West has given a charmingly 
nostalgic air to the epithet Edwardian, but 
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GENERAL GRAHAM 


Antony Brett-James 


An important biography of a remark- 
able figure. Antony Brett-James tells 
how this Scottish laird, Lord Lyne- 
doch, took to soldiering in middle age, 
became aide to Sir John Moore at the 
Battle of Corunna and Wellington’s 
trusted second-in-command of the 
Peninsular Army. Illustrated. 36s 


* 
THE DIVIDED LAND 


Geoffrey Chandler 


The civil war in Greece, 1946 to 1949. 
‘Mr. Chandler’s bright, illuminating 
account puts this particular Greek 
tragedy into its proper relationship 
with today’s position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ... very well informed.’ 
—Scotsman. Illustrated. 21s 


* 
THE IMPERIAL IDEA 
AND ITS ENEMIES 


A. P. Thornton 


“A rich, brilliant and disturbing book. 
It is a history of ideas and emotions 
from Palmerston to Eden.”—MaRTIN 
WIGHT (Observer). 30s 


* 
PETER THE GREAT 


Vasili Klyuchevsky 


“Admirable throughout .. . 

“Unstinted praise should go both to 
the translator (Liliana Archibald) and 
her publishers for placing this classic 
within the reach of English readers.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 36s 


BRITAIN’S 
DISCOVERY OF 
RUSSIA 1553-1815 
M. S. Anderson 


A valuable background for the study 
of Anglo-Russian relations. ‘Reward- 
ing and admirable.—Scotsman. “Of 
interest to specialist and general reader 
alike.” —Irish Independent. 30s 
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that the word to him summons a confused 
vision of electric broughams, the portraits 
of Lazlo and Sargent, Patti in Manon, 
Homburg and Mrs. Cornwallis West. It 
would be interesting to know what Miss 
Mary Lutyens’s father, Sir Edwin, would 
have made of Mr. Lancaster’s book, in 
which he is hailed as the most distinguished 
exponent of the architectural inventions in 
the last century. 

The brilliant American writer, Miss Mary 
McCarthy, wrote a theatre column for a 
number of years, beginning in 1937, in the 
American Partisan Review. She seems to 
me to be one of the best theatrical critics 
of the day and it is interesting to see English 
places and artists discussed with such 
detachment. She is most happy in some of 
her theories as when she begins an article 
entitled ““What a Piece of Work is Man!”’: 
“Proceeding backward down the arcade of 
English comedy, John Gielgud and his com- 
pany arrive, in Congreve’s Love for Love 
(Royale Theatre), at a bay of felicity. From 
this point it is possible to look in one direc- 
tion toward Jonson and the Elizabethans 
and in another towards Sheridan and Wilde. 
William and Mary were on the throne when 
Congreve wrote this comedy; commercial 
expansion had begun but the receding rural 
England was not forgotten, and the marriage 
of a Stuart princess of romantic heredity 
to a businesslike Dutch burgher expressed 
on the dynastic plane this equivocal moment 
in English history which is arrested in Love 
for Love, a play which has no graspable 
subject but is like an equation in balance. 
The whole world of nature is still present 
in these London lodgings.” 

Miss McCarthy has had 21 years of play- 
going and her admirable book should not 
be missed by any theatre lovers on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Harley Williams, a physician, in his 
A Doctor Looks at Miracles, objectively 
examines his tricky subject without making 
theological approaches, although he is care- 
ful to say that no “churchman will find in 
these pages anything to offend his beliefs”. 
It begins with the miracles in the Bible and 
goes on to discuss Saint Francis of Assisi 
and the miracles at Lourdes. Other remark- 
able phenomena include the strange tale of 
Joseph of Copertino, who flew in and out 
of windows. His story is rather more 
endearing than that of Mary Baker Eddy, 
the founder of Christian Science. 

Dr. Harley Williams always contrives to 
be very readable indeed. Eric GILLETT. 
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THE CAPTIVE AND THE FREE. 
Michael Joseph. 18s. 

THE RUINED Boys. By Roy Fuller. Deutsch. 
15s. 
A TRAVELLING WOMAN. 
Macmillan. 13s. 6d. 
LEOPARD WITH A THIN SKIN. By John Watney. 
Cape. 15s. 

LAWYER’S FOLLy. By Audrey Hulme. Michael 
Joseph. 13s. 6d. 

BLOOD AND JUDGEMENT. By Michael Gilbert. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

DoMINANT THIRD. By Elizabeth Hely. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 


N Joyce Cary the English novel lost a 
writer who combined seriousness and 
inventiveness, two qualities often mutually 
exclusive. His posthumous novel, The Captive 
and the Free has for its theme the perpetual 
antipathy between those who demaad an 
intellectually formulated religion and those 
who seek a direct emotional relation with God. 
Preedy is an evangelist who practises faith- 
healing, a converted sinner who admittedly 
seduced a girl of fourteen and whose sexual 
and financial morality is still not above 
suspicion. To Syson, the Anglican curate of 
the parish where Preedy runs his mission, 
Preedy is an outrageous hypocrite and a 
blasphemous charlatan and he determines to 
run him out of the parish. This is the barest 
outline of a novel sprawlingly profuse in 
character and situation, the vigour of the 
writing is, alas, only intermittent, but who of 
the writers who remain to us could have 
tackled such a theme at all, except as a vignette? 
It is clear that the book must stand or fall 
by Preedy. He is presented as a man of power, 
so convinced of his association with God that 
his fervent unreasoning faith can communicate 
itself to others in what look like miracles. 
Tom Syson, an honest modern-minded 
Churchman but not a very clever man, is 
inclined to explain away all miracles, even 
Biblically attested ones; he could not be 
expected to swallow Preedy’s. Yet they occur; 
one of the most powerful descriptive passages 
in the book is the scene where Preedy makes a 
paralysed girl walk. The man alternates 
between prophetic remoteness and low 
cunning; when he is suing Syson for slander 


By John Wain. 
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he parries leading questions in a way reminis- 
cent of the late Horatio Bottomley. His frank 
admission of “‘sin’’ carries no conviction that 
he is penitent. We are given no glimpse of the 
nature of Preedy’s God, but then to Preedy 
God is not definable. He exists, and will 
answer if you call upon His name. The girl 
Alice, Preedy’s victim, is enslaved to him in a 
love-hate relationship from which she will never 
be free. There isa kind of parallel between 
their relationship and that of Hooper, the 
utterly cynical and callous journalist, who 
takes up Preedy to boost the falling circu- 
lation of his newspaper, with Joanna, the 
unattractive heiress whom he treats with 
cruelty and contempt, yet comes to rely upon 
when her usefulness to him has vanished. 

The Captive and: the Free was virtually 
finished when the author died and although 
it has been most ably edited and presented by 
his literary executors, I think that the writer 
would have improved its form if he had lived. 
Important characters disappear for long 
stretches; interesting situations, like old Lady 
Rideout’s attitude to death as it approaches, 
are half developed and thrown aside: the 
savage-satirical closing scene does not quite 
come off. Joyce Cary had the defects of his 
literary qualities; his vigour and pugnacity 
in debate made his characters sometimes seem 
like those of Shaw’s plays, to exist only in 
the dimension in which it pleases the author 
to exhibit them. He used our language with 
uncommon vitality, firing all his guns. His 
novels, and not least The Captive and the Free, 
express his passion for isolating reality from 
appearances, and his profound respect for life. 

The bad English private school attracts 
usually the satirist and the writer propelled by 
moral indignation. In The Ruined Boys it has 
attracted a poet. Writing with a gentle irony, 
Mr. Roy Fuller describes the progress of a 
boy named Gerald Bracher at Seafolde 
House, a dreadful seedy academy presided 
over by Mr. Pemberton, who is an unctuous 
fraud. The book is not melodramatic; the 
routine incidents, absurdities, cruelties and 
friendships of school life are not exaggerated, 
but through them one sees the boy growing 
up and acquiring powers of judgment, able 
to see through the shoddy values inculcated. 
Even the worst of schools cannot altogether 
prevent that. 

Mr. John Wain calls his new novel A 
Travelling Woman but all the characters move 
around quite a bit. George Links sets the 
game in motion; he is a philanderer who is 
looking for an excuse tou spend an occasional 
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Pope John xxiii 


ANDREA LAZZARINI 


The first complete and approved biography 
of Pope John XXIII by a writer who has 
known him personally for many years. It 
traces in detail the main events of his life. 
The author is Literary Editor of L’Osser- 
vatore Romano. 25 halftone illustrations. 

12s 6d 


SPRING BOOKS TO COME 


Anne Bronte 
WINIFRED GERIN 


The best full-length biography of Anne 
Bronté, who has always remained a 
shadowy figure in the background of the 
Bronté story. Much new material is brought 
to light, so that Anne emerges as a rounded 
vital personality. 32 halftone plates. 30s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind 
yet to appear, delineating the develop- 
ment of Dutch life, domestic, artistic, 
literary and scientific, from pre-historic 
times down to the present day. 580 magni- 
ficent photographs, one full-colour map 
and a comprehensive index. 214 pp. 70s 


Proud Heritage vot. 2 
LT. COL. L. B. OATTS D.S.0. 


This second volume relates the history of 
the 74th Brigade from its raising in 1787 
to its amalgamation in 1882 with the 73rd 
to form the regiment thereafter known as 
the Highland Light Infantry. 4 coloured 
plates, several black and white diagrams 
and a coloured folded chart. 400 pp. 42s 


night away from his wife, preferably, of course, 
with somebody else’s. 

His wife’s silly seriousness provides him with 
an admirable opportunity. She is sure that he 
ought to see a psychiatrist; it might save their 
marriage. George sets out happily and is soon 
involved with Ruth Cowley, with side glances 
at another young woman named BarbaraBone, 
who has, however, a very jealous husband, 
whereas Ruth’s is so obsessed by the loss of the 
faith about which he wrote a best-selling book 
that he doesn’t much notice his wife’s doings. 
That any of this is going to affect his marriage 
with Janet does not enter George’s head and 
I don’t know that it enters the reader’s at first. 
George is a version of the gay dog of Edwardian 
farce, complete with abetting friend, brought 
up to date and turned inside out by Mr. 
Wain’s expert hand. Mr. Wain writes very 
funny scenes and then, quite suddenly, seems 
to be considering his people seriously. But his 
malice has done its work; the reader cannot 
change his mood. I enjoyed reading the book 
because it is almost impossible not to enjoy 
reading Mr. Wain, but I am not quite sure 
what he is getting at. 


The 
Dark 
Dancer 


BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


An immensely moving and exciting 
first novel about India on the eve of 
Independence. “It is written with 
extraordinary sensitivity and balance 
in a language which is at once 
beautiful and powerfully com- 
municative. It measures both the 
depths of human degradation and 
the heights of nobility.” MADAME 
PANDIT. 16s. 
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Mr. John Watney’s Leopard with a Thin Skin 
is an excursion into the country of the Ministry 
of Fear where ordinary things suddenly 
become radio-active with sinister possibilities. 
Jim Nolan is a patient in the psychiatric 
ward of a hospital. He is obsessed by the fate 
of a leopard, which he had captured when in 
the Army in Kenya and which is now in the 
Zoo. He sends his wife Beryl every week to 
report on its condition, seeing a parallel 
between the animal’s captivity and his own. 
He has, he claims, been victimized, through 
some sort of plot between the firm for which 
he worked as a draughtsman on guided 
missiles and a Government department. 
Michael Bell, a young reporter at a loose end 
who makes Beryl’s acquaintance at the Zoo, 
wonders if there is anything in all this; while 
he is investigating, Nolan escapes from the 
hospital. He knows that his leopard is dying; 
he will certainly make straight for the Zoo. 
The book ends with a very tense chase which 
has a delightfully unexpected outcome. Most 
people, I think, will enjoy this book for its 
sense of being very much in the world of to-day. 
Whether it could all happen is anyone’s guess, 
but while it is happening it is excitingly real. 


Lawyer’s Folly is a good first novel about 
the effects, on his family and friends, of the 
misappropriations of a young lawyer in a 
small provincial town, one of those places 
where nothing can be hushed up. As not 
infrequently happens, the guilty deal rather 
more effectively with their misfortunes than 
those who are innocently involved. Josh’s 
dishonesty opens up vistas of pain and mis- 
understanding between his two sisters, who 
have always adored him, and their husbands, 
one of whom was a partner in the same 
business and is left to foot the bill. Miss Hulme 
keeps the book mainly on the level of comedy, 
for which she has a very marked talent; her 
description of the ghastly party which the 
delinquent’s wife stages out of defiance is 
brilliant. She is rather less happy in the senti- 
mental reaches and might be advised not to 
tarry quite so long in them. I got rather tired 
of Maia and Penelope, the sisters. But Miss 
Hulme is already so accomplished a writer 
that we can look forward to her next book 
with a great deal of pleasure. 


Blood and Judgement is a very good police 
story, convincing to the last detail and not to 
be missed by anyone who likes an absolutely 
authentic crime story without frills. The body 
of a woman is discovered in a reservoir. She 
was the wife of a convict just out of gaol and 
rumour was that she had been two-timing him. 
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NOVELS 


Detective-Sergeant Petrella, who is investi- 
gating, has doubts about the easy solution 
which suggests itself, but his Superintendent, 
a telegenic personality with his eye on public 
relations (he has already written three volumes 
of memoirs against his retirement) is in favour 
of sewing up the case tidily and practically 
forbids Petrella to go on with it. Petrella 
disobeys, and after exceptional difficulties, is 
handsomely vindicated. The book’s almost 
documentary faithfulness to actual police 
procedure means that it lacks some of the 
streamlined drama of more imaginative 
offerings, though there are one or two scenes 
which bring home with uncomfortable vivid- 
ness what it is like to be concerned, day in 
and day out, with thugs who will stop at 
nothing. : 

Dominant Third is a very different kind of 
thriller, concerned with something which 
nowadays excites us more than the chase and 
the kill. Miss Hely, who goes straight to the 
top with this, her first thriller, is trying to 
unravel the murky tangle in the mind of a 
particularly revolting murderer. Laura 
Needham has been raped and _ battered 
to death one fine September afternoon, 
on a hillside above Beaune, only a few 
hundred yards from where her husband, 
Mark, lies sleeping. They had only been 
married a few weeks and the effect on Mark, a 
respectable English lawyer, is shattering. He 
is no longer a whole man. Antoine Cirret, the 
highly intelligent French detective in charge of 
the investigation, sees the chance to use Mark 
to trap a criminal long suspected of similar 
crimes but against whom the evidence is not 
sufficiently strong to risk an arrest. Cirret’s 
plan misfires, sensationally, and a third party 
has to take a hand. This thriller is most 
original in material and technique; it disregards 
all the ordinary rules of mystification and 
creates the most intense excitement by doing 
so. If any squeamish readers fear that this 
book may be too strong meat for them, let 
me add that it has both compassion and 
humour, and that it gives back the very sounds 
and smells of Paris. There are mouth-watering 
descriptions of grocers’ shops piled with 
sausages and cheeses; there are delightful 
glimpses of Parisians at home and at work and 
there is a deep insight into that closed cir- 
cumscribed life of the respectable petite- 
bourgeoisie, from which, every so often, a 
monster emerges. This book introduces a 
brilliant new talent to the English crime novel; 
for my money Dominant Third is as good as 
any Simenon. 

RuBy MILLAR. 
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F. L. LUCAS 
THE ART OF LIVING 


Four EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MINDS 
Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke, 
Benjamin Franklin 


“As evoked by Mr. Lucas, they are 
most fascinating to encounter. In 
critical portraiture of this kind no 
living writer is so accomplished and 
authoritative as he.” —-DANIEL GEORGE, 
Bookman. 25/- net. 


Book Society Recommendation 


LORD RUSSELL 
OF LIVERPOOL 


THAT REMINDS ME 


Lord Russell of Liverpool is well 
known as the author of The Scourge 
of the Swastika and The Knights of 
Bushido and as a trenchant speaker on 
world affairs. In this collection of his 
reminiscences he gives a many-sided 
portrait of his life and times. 25/- net. 


THE LORDS OF 
COBHAM HALL 


ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


The story of one of England’s finest 
houses. The author of The Squire 
and His Relations, has had access to 
the archives of Cobham Hall, which 
contribute perhaps the richest trove of 
18th and early 19th century material 
to come to light in recent years. 50/- 


THE SPRINGING 
TIGER 


A STUDY OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
By HUGH TOYE 


Hugh Toye’s study of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, leader of Indian Independence 
League and I.N.A. operations in 
World War II, is a valuable portrait 
of the new kind of leader in Asia, the 
intensely nationalist Head of State. 
25/- net. 
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Brahms Concerto No. 2 
in B flat, Op. 83 


with the 
BERLIN OPERA ORCHESTRA, BERLIN 
conducted by LEOPOLD LUDWIG 
383C0X1637 


COLUMBIA 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 
33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


&.M.I, RECORDS LTD + 8-11 Great Castle St» London + W.1 


Poo eoee ee cone 


Att 


plays two facourile Concertos 


Gyirgy Cziffra with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by André Vandernoot 


LISZT 
CONCERTO N°: 2 in A | 

GRIEG | 
CONCERTO in A minor | 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE | 45.) | 
LP RECORD | ie 
ALP1678 ce | 

| 


E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castle St., London W.1 
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TEREO is setting in, as of course it was 

bound to do, and though my experience 
of it is as yet limited there is no doubt at all 
that the best discs are a notable improvement 
over their mono predecessors. At the same 
time it is very satisfactory to find that the 
reproduction of mono discs is enhanced on 
good stereo equipment. Sometimes, indeed, 
stereo itself adds little, at other times one is 
wotried about the apparent wandering of 
instruments from one speaker to the other, or 
one gets a firm conviction that the sound is 
coming entirely from the left or right; but 
when there is real integration the result is 
exciting and wonderfully realistic. Stereo is 
clearly going to benefit all types of music, 
not only orchestral or choral music, or opera, 
but chamber and instrumental music, and the 
vocal recital A reviewer with a_ short 
column such as this one at his disposal is 
confronted with an insoluble problem in 
trying to cover both mono and stereo versions 
of the same work, andd have not yet decided 
how to tackle it. Meanwhile there is an 
accumulation of operatic discs to be dealt with. 
I did not approach Cherubini’s Medea with 
any special enthusiasm but in the event it 
proved a truly thrilling experience, and not 
only because of Callas’s remarkable perform- 
ance. There are conventional moments, the 
concerted pieces are sometimes disappointing, 
but the composer really does come to grips 
with his tremendous subject and as_ the 
emphasis is on drama one does not notice a 
lack of lyrical invention. Even so Medea’s 
handmaid, Neris, has a lovely aria with 
bassoon obbligato, and Glauce, Jason’s 
bride, one little inferior with flute obbligato. 
What did amaze me was the inventiveness of 
the orchestral accompaniments, the magni- 
ficent overture and the dramatic preludes to 
Acts 2 and 3, the steady drive forwards to 
the ultimate tragedy. Dorothy Parker once 
wrote of an actress that she covered the 
whole gamut of emotion from A to B: it 
can be said of Callas that she goes the whole 
way and reaches z by the last act. Her 
voice is in good order—indeed, she has never 
sounded better—and her performance is 
truly magnificent. There are no weaknesses 


in the cast—Picchi, Scotto, Modesti, Pirazzini 
—but the chorus singing is often ill-defined. 
Serafin, with the orchestra of La Scala, gives 
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a splendid, if rather drily recorded, account 
of the score (Columbia 33CX1618-20). 

Decca, on mono and stereo (LXT5468-70 
and SXL2054-6), have issued a new recording 
of Madame Butterfly in which Tebaidi sings 
the name part. She is a more robust geisha 
than in the earlier Decca version but she gives 
us some fine emotional singing and there is 
an excellent supporting cast, Bergonzi (Pink- 
erton) Sordello (Sharpless) and Cossotto 
(Susuki) with the admirable Serafin in charge 
of the chorus and orchestra of the Santa 
Cecilia Academy, Rome. Both versions 
are good. 

Richard Strauss’s Capriccio is a perfect 
opera for home listening. With Walter Legge’s 
brilliant English translation of the text one 
can easily follow the argument as to whether 
poetry or music have the primacy. The mellow, 
luminous score is an unfailing delight from 
start to finish and the conversation-piece 
is skilfully broken into with set pieces, such 
as the laughing and quarrelling Octet and 
Madeline’s great closing scene. A star cast 
has been assembled of which the outstanding 
members are Schwarzkopf, Wachter, Gedda, 
Fischer-Dieskau and Hotter. Sawallisch 
conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra in a 
really gloriously toned and finely recorded 
performance. I enjoyed every moment of 
this adorable work (Columbia 33CX1600-2). 


Decca’s stereo recording of Wagner’s Das 
Rheingold is being rapturously received by my 
colleagues and is evidently quite outstanding, 
the mono issue is also said to be very good. 
(Decca SXL2101-3 and LXT5495-7) I shall 
be writing about these discs next month. 

Elizabeth Schwarzkopf has made a delightful 
disc of sentimental and light-hearted numbers 
from light operas by Lehar, Johann Strauss, 
Suppé, Zeller and others, admirably accom- 
panied by the Philharmonia Orchestra and 
chorus, under Ackermann. The celebrated 
Nun’s Chorus is included in this selection 
(Columbia 33CX1570). 

Joan Sutherland’s huge success in Samson 
and Lucia, at Covent Garden lends special 
interest to her singing of two splendid arias 
from Handel’s Alcina which is beautifully 
clear and fresh in tone. On the same disc 
William Herbert and Hervey Alan sing arias 
from Esther, and on the reverse there are 
some orchestral pieces, including the attractive 
Rodrigo Suite. | Anthony Lewis conducts the 
Philomusica of London on this delightful 
disc, and there is little to choose between the 
stereo and mono versions (L’Oiseau Lyre. 
OL50170 and SOL60001). ALEC ROBERTSON 


LUCIA Di 
LANNMERMOOR 


DONIZETTI 
ROBERTA PETERS 
PHILIP MAERO 
JAN PEERCE 
GIORGIO TOZZI, etc. 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The Rome Opera House 
conducted by 
ERICH LEINSDORF 
@ RB-16056/7 
(Italian/Enalish libretto: 4/-) 


LA GIOCONDA 


PONCHIELLI 
ZINKA MILANOV 
ROSALIND ELIAS 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
LEONARD WARREN, etc. 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 
L.’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome 
conducted by 
FERNANDO PREVITALI 
© SB-2027/30 
(Italiar /English libretto: 5/-) 


RECORDS MAGAZINE—now in 
a new form. 16 pages of pictures 
and features. Complete details 
of all Decca-group stereo and 
mono releases. Full colour. 


MONO AND Your monthly guide to good 
LIVING STEREO record buying. Sixpence from 
RECORDS 


your dealer. 


RCA RECORDS DECCA HOUSE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEll1 
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HEN these notes appear in print the 
Chancellor’s Budget proposals will 
be imminent, the result of important bye- 
elections ‘will have had their impact, the 
Prime Minister will have given an account 
of his conversations in North America and 
the date of the General Election will be 
fairly clear, if not officially announced. 
The general concensus of opinion in political 
circles, now supported by the prophesying 
popular Press, is that a Spring (i.e. May or 
early June) date will be chosen for the 
appeal to the electorate and this belief has 
had its influence on opinion in the City. 
Optimism has grown and stock market 
price levels have reflected the belief that a 
Socialist Government will not be given the 
chance to attack the basis of the capitalist 
system under which we live. 


The fear which lurked behind all political 
speculation some months ago that unem- 
ployment and a rising cost of living might 
rob the Government of too many marginal 
seats has been dissipated by the fact that the 


and the cost of living index has been hek 
at a steady level. The prospects of « 
Government electoral victory have therefore 
improved to such an extent, in the view of 
the ordinary investor, that he is now dis- 
inclined to remain out of the market in case 
he should find it impossible to get the stock 
he wants if the Socialists are defeated. Ex- 
perienced heads are wagging, however, and 
calling on long memories. If the Tories win, 
they say, there will be a wild rush of buying 
which will force prices up too much and a 
decline will follow to readjust them to levels 
more consistent with the profit-earning 
capacity of industry. Not to mention the 
effects of the wage demands and labour 
troubles that would arise as soon as the 
Socialists were defeated, they add. 

If the Socialists were to win we shall see 
market history being repeated, they argue. 
First a collapse in market prices and then, 
as a wildly inflationary policy is unfolded, 
an upturn in equity shares as everyone 
turns to them as a hedge against inflation. 
Perhaps they are forgetting that next time 
the Socialists gain power they will certainly 
introduce some form of dividend limitation, 
and a capital gains tax to curb the activity 
of investors whose aims are. more ambitious 
than a modest return on their savings. 
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figures of unemployment have diminished LOMBARDO. i 
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talk it over: ie 
37. 
To talk over one’s financial problems with an 
experienced and sympathetic listener is to do EI 
something really constructive. The manager of SCH 
your National Provincial branch is just such a 
B 
person. You may not have realised it but he is SCIED 
the man you can turn to for help and advice in — 
these matters. Why not go to see him? 
He’ll be glad to see you. 
‘ Pub 
National Provincial SPE 
: HE 
for friendly service Bes 
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NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 32 


A Prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
April 16. Please cut out and _ send, 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 2 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mrs. S. M. Fisher, 
19 Christian Street, 
Maryport, Cumberland. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
‘ NUMBER 31 


Across. — 4. Education. 9. Asleep. 10. 

Stockings. 11. School. 12. Middlesex. 13. 
Camber. 14. Ash. 19. Instead. 20. Initial. 21. 
O.B.E. 26. Anthem. 27. Transpose. 28. 
Nowell. 29. Kangaroos. 30. Struts. 31. 
Shearling. 


Down. — 1. Raise Cain. 2. Alchemist. 3. 
Pedometer. 5. Detains. 6. Cicada. 7. Trivet. 
8. Orgies. 14. Ado. 15. Hie. 16. Signposts. 
17. Righteous. 18. Blameless. 22. Bassoon. 23. 
Breath. 24. Enigma. 25. Spiral. 


ACROSS 


1. A tiny portion for a young piper (4) 

3. Saw nothing odd in an American city (10) 

9. Glasses for children? (4) 

10. Slack behaviour of North Carolina in undress (10) 
12. Tender part of an antler (5) 

13. Acid container for the young motorist? (6) 

16. Formerly turned in as out-dated weapons (4) 

19. Nothing grim is used in the making of scent (5) 

20. There’s a shilling on the shelf for the carriage (6) 

22. Unfavourable little notice on metrical composition (7) 
24. Tea-set can form total possessions (6) 

25. Repaired for only a penny (5) 

26. Galatea’s love (4) 

28. A crime in an ancient kingdom (6) 

31. Some profitless enterprise for a German town (5) 

34. I'm taking stuff of no account (10) 

35. A fine man for a girl to love (4) 

36. Against musicians illegally entering the country? (10) 
37. Reinstatement order (4) 


DOWN 


1. A fortune hunter in the heavens (10) 

2. Upset over lack of variety? (3,2,5) 

4. A créme may be fine (6) 

5. Alfred’s embraced by her when stronger (5) 

6. One gets confused about the late monarch, a dark 

man (5) 

7. The taste of coarse sea-weed (4) 

8. Born and died in want (4) 

11. Small thanks to artis:s climbing a mountain (6) 

14. This gives point to the Zulu war-dance (7) 

15. Fish for a sailor returning to a ship (4) 

17. Youngster producing a gift, — perfume (10) 

18. Gardening job for those who like sleeping in the 
open (7,3) 

21. The French look for someone renting property (6) 

23. No cheap term of affection (4) 

27. Two articles in tin in a land of promise (6) 

29. Chemical compound obtained from Leicestershire (5) 

30. An accountant taking a bone for a native (5) 

32. Pluto takes large number round flat (4) 

33. Name changed? — So be it (4) 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, LTb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


T= TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential. 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ST. GODRIC’S COLLEGE. 

Courses for Secretary/Linguists; Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
HAM 9831. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 


Catalogue. Specimen free. Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 
Bookseller, Beaminster, Dorset. 


THE most dependable guide to good eating in Gt. Britain 

is THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1959/60, edited by 
Raymond Postgate from recommendations by Good Food 
Club members, published by Cassell. Previous issues are 
out of date and may lead to disappointment. Invest in the 
new edition, 7/6d., from all booksellers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d per line. 
3-line minimum. 


HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


ANGMERING-ONSEA. near Worthing, is mice at any 
time of year. Good food, comfort and warmth is pro- 
vided at The South Strand Hotel, Rustington 1086. 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen's, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 

advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Ye Olde Chequers Hotel, 14th century 
inn, situated delightful country. 6 miles coast. Rest and 
relaxation. Licensed. 


PETCHWORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


EXHILL.—Annandale Hotel, 25 yds. seafront, extensive 
improvements. 2 Ings., spac. dng rm., 17 Ist floor bed- 
rms., Slumberlands, comf., satisfac. A.A./R.A.C. Tel. 529. 


EXHILL.—Barbados Hotel, Club licence. A mod. hotel on 

unrivalled sea front site fcg. south. Good food, superior 

amenities. Children welcome. Grnd. Fl. accom. Brochure. 
Tel. 1871. 


BEXHILL —Ceatre sea front, Wilton Court Hotel, Lift. 
radio in bdrms., T.V., dancing. Comfort and good 
food. Licensed. Low winter terms. Brochure. Tel. 1315. 


IRCHINGTON.—Beresford Hotel. A.A./R.A.C.%*** 
Open all year. Secluded cliff top, priv. lawns and sandy 
beach. Sat. Din./Dances. Squash, Tennis. Thanet 41345. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for excint cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 

and service exceptional, central heating, 100 yards from 
sea. Ideal touring centre for Kent. Sea fishing and golf; 
cocktail bar; garage for 50 cars. Tel.: Deal 1038. 


OVER.—The Priory Hotel. Fully licensed. Excellent 

accommodation. H. & C. central heating. Adjacent 
rail, bus and continental services. Personal supervision of 
C. F. Hearnden. Telephone 53. 


OVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. "Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
"Phone 643. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully license. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 

cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
** The Spider and the Fly.”” "Phone: 666 


AIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 
conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 
the-Sea; comfort, good food, and usually the best of the 
worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hast'ngs. 


OLKESTONE.—Pier Hotel. Uninterrupted views of the 

Channel. 3 minutes Continental Services. 35 Bedrooms. 

Central heating. Club bar. Special commercial terms. 
Garage. Telephones 444 and 2855. Grams: Pier Hotel. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Esplanade Hotel. Fully licensed, Finest 
sea-front position. 24 b’rooms. T.V. and Sun Lounges. 
Games Room. Car Par. Res. Proprietors. Thanet 62596. 


OLKESTONE.—The Continental Wampach Hotel. A.A./ 
R.A.C.***. Family and commercial, offers first-class 
facilities at most reasonable rates. Ideal Conference H.Q. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre: fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
8} gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


OLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


OLKESTONE.—Barrelle Hotel. Centre of sea front. 
Every mod. comf at mod. terms. Established 40 years. 
A.A. appr., R.A.C. listed. Res. Prop. N. R. Godefroy. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
‘Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


ANTERBURY.—Dunkirk Hotel AA/RAC. 25 bedrooms. 

4 miles north of city on A.2 (London-Dover). Ideal 

stop-over for travellers to Continent. Comfort, good food 
& service assured. Tel.: Boughton 283. 


ANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2065. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant: Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms: Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. ‘Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


CUPTONVILLE.—-Greviands Hotel. Edgar Rd., offers all 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason. 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


JGOLKESTONE.—Highcliffe Hotel. Ideal pos. Overlkg Leas 
and sea. 50 modernly furn. Bedrooms, 4 cent. htd 
Lounges. Lift. Open all yr. A.A./R.A.C. apprvd. Tel. 2069. 


OLKESTONE.—View Leas & Channel. Assured comf. & 
pers. supervision. All rms. H.&C. 6-94 gns. Brochure. 
Westward Ho! A.A./R.A.C., Clifton Crescent. Tel. 2663. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel St. Clair. Marine Cres., sea front, 
H.&C. all rms. Ex. cuisine in dng rm, fcg sea. Lounge 
& T.V. rm. 7/8 gns. in season. Open all year. Tel. 2312. 


OLKESTONE.—The Byng Hotel is open all the year 
Central heating. Lift. Children very welcome. Excellent 
food. Terms from 5} to 10} gns. p.w. Write or Tel. 51317. 


OLKESTONE.—Aston Hotel, Trinity Gardens. Family 
concern. Well known for fine food. Mid-wk. bookings 
welcomed. Lift, club bar. 3 Lounges. Cen. heat. throughout. 


(CCUPFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
‘rom 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


OLKESTONE.—Cliff Lodge, 25 Wear Bay Cres. Over- 
Ikng sea & sandy bay. H&C., int. sprung mattresses all 
bdrms. Gd. home cookg. Newly decor'’d. 6-8 gns. Tel. 2586. 
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Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


OLKESTONE.—Beacholme Marine Hotel, 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent 
renowned cu:sine, perfect service. Tel. 


Sandgate, 
wine cellars, 
Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charm‘ng old 

coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
292. 

ASSOCwS, Sussex.—The Downs Hotel. Delightful in 

pring, tranquil in summer, glorious in autumn, warm in 
winter. At all times very comfortable. Hassocks 630. 


ASTINGS.—The Castle Hotel. The oldest established 
Hotel in the Town. Fully licenced. Ballroom. Late Night 
Grill Room. Terms from 11 gns. p.w. 23/6 Bed & Breakfast. 


ELLINGLY, Nr. Eastbourne.—The Old Water Mill. 
Good food, every comfort from seven guineas. Recom- 
mended by “‘Bon Viveur’’. Tel. Hellingly 206. 


ERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


{ URSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
caisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Brochure avble. Tel. 15. 


YE.—Mermaid Inn. Fully licensed. Built 1420. Complete 
relaxation assured in this old Inn of character. Good 
food, wines and pleasant service. Priv. Bathrms. Tel. 2301. 


R YE-—Durram House Guest House, Market Street, Tel. 
318211. Large airy rooms, comf, beds, h. & c. Inc. 


terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 
ST: LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 
over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 


Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4203/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea, A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


SANDWICH.— Accommodating 38 guests, The Bell Hotel 
is central for golf, fishing and touring holidays in Kent. 
Cent. htg. Garage accom. Tel. 3277. A TRUST HOUSE. 


FTURSTPIERPOINT (Near).—Stroods Hotel, Sayers Com- 
mon. Fully Licensed Bar. Restaurant and Snack Bar. 
Open to non-residents. Parties and Dances catered for. 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 

recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, 1.W. ‘Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. *Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. ‘Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


AIDSTONE, Kent.—Bridge House Hotel. Fully Icnd. 
Accom. bed and breakfast, hot and cold, children 
welcome. Tel. Maidstone 4149. Prop. R. G. Simmond. 


XFORD.—Interesting, 
Horel.”” A.A. Mod. 
comfort. ‘Phone 577101. 


** Beechlawn Private 
Gardens. Quiet 


fascinating. 
terms. Garage. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 
AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
‘Phone: Thanet 52345. "Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 2+ acres lawns overlook sea. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-8} gns. weekly. All rooms 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


AMSGATE.—Four Winds Hotel. Victoria Parade. Best 
the Kentish Coast can offer. O*looking sea. standing in 


own egrnds. Cent. htg. Garage. Perm. Res. sp. terms. 
INGMER, Sussex.—The Ringmer Hotel. First Class 
Cuisine. H. & C. in all bedrooms. A.A. & R.A.C. 

Cntril htng. elec fires, Ivly gdn, cocktail bar. Phone 148 


ANDWICH, Kent.—The Haven Hotel. Lovely period 
house, old-world monastery garden. Modern amenities, 
Recommended Food. Nr. Golf, Sands, Country. Tel. 2311. 


EDLESCOMBE, Sussex.—Brickwall Residential Hotel. 
Phone 253. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. In the loveliest 
village in Sussex. Morning coffee, luncheons, teas. 


EVENOAKS.—Royal Oak Hotel. Fully licensed free 
house. Comfortable well-appointed country hotel on 
A.21 at south end of town is situated opposite Knole Park. 
(ine walled flower garden in same family over 60 years. 
They are proud of their reputation for table and cellar. 
ideal centre for visiting many beautiful houses and castles 


of Kent. Brochure. Telephone 2161. 
OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 


licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks, 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Swan Hotel, The Pantiles. Phone 
2390. Visitors 672. Private and commercial accom. 
Excellent food. Room, breakfast and bath from 21s. 


ALMER.—A ‘“‘Country House by the Sea’. The Glen 
Hotel. A small lux. hotel providing comfort and good 
food. Golf, swimming, tennis, sea-fishing. Tel. Deal 636. 


ALMER.—Sheen Pk. Children’s Holiday & Convalescent 
Hotel and Annexes. Enquiries to J. Haythornwaite, 
Principal, 272 Dover Road, Walmer. ‘Phone Deal 38. 


ANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ROTHAM, Kent.—1I4th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell. via Skipton.—The 


Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select: renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre: 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 


Fully Licensed ’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


THE OCEAN 
OF THE AIR 


The air is one great ocean, in which great battles 
can be fought, and great commercial victories 
won or lost. 

To ensure that this country has adequate air 
power, and that nothing is left undone to put 
Britain in the forefront of air commerce is the 
whole aim and object of the Air League of the 
British Empire. 


Membership costs very little and includes sub- 


scription to “Air Pictorial”, an aviation 


magazine of fascinating interest. 


Write or telephone for particulars to the 
Secretary General, 19 Park Lane, London, W.1 
Televhones GROsvenor 1530 and 1382 
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